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For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW’S GOLD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

There are a great many dull boys who would 
show plenty of talent, perhaps even genius, if it 
conld be called out of them. They are stupid at 
their studies or their work, because the right 
teacher or the right thing has never yet aroused 
their interest. 

I was something such a boy myself. At school, 
my lessons did not seem real to me. I recited 
them mechanically, without much idea of their 
meaning. But suddenly, when I was fourteen, 
my mind took a turn. 

And what do you suppose first awakened my 
interest? An arithmeticai puzzle in a weekly 


newspaper! 
Ishowed it to my friends. They could not 
solve it. I took it to my teacher. He ciphered 


at it in vain. Still Iconld not give it up: and 
at last, by a method of my own, I worked out 
the answer. 

Arithmetic was from that day a new thing to 
me; and algebra,—what a delightful world it 
opened to my young mind!”’ 

“TI shouldn't wonder,” I said, ‘‘if there is 
something in grammar, too.”’ 

And, indeed, the old rules, which I conld never 
before understand, now appeared full of mean- 
ing. 

But I never found ont in what direction my 
peculiar taleut lay until some years afterward. 
One person has a genius for poetry; another is a 
marvellous chess-player; a third has an intuitive 
knowledge of music or of mathematics. My 
peculiar gift ies in working out puzzles. 

Not newspaper puzzles, like that which first 
roused my mental powers; but problems of hu- 
man nature and life. To read faces, to follow 
clews so faint that they seem invisible to others, 
to get at human motives and to reveal secrets, 
often by a process which I cannot myself ex- 
plain,—by a sort of intuition,—this is my forte, 
if I have any. 

And how did I first discover that I possessed 
such faculties? ‘That is what Iam going to tell 
you. 

Iwas then living with my mother in a small 
wooden house on Warren Street. I had one sis- 
ter, whose name was Marcia. We had lost our 
father three years before. 

We had a little property. 
hardware store. 


I was at work ina 
By economy and good manage- 
ment my mother was just able to make both 
ends meet. 

One of the best things we owned in those 
days—for it was during the war, when the pre- 
mium on gold was rising—was seven hundred 
dollars in that precious coin. At the particnlar 
time I speak of, that seven hundred was already 
worth about a thousand dollars in greenbacks. 

My mother was a nervous, anxious woman. 
She was afraid we might lose everything by the 
war: and nothing could induce her to let me dis- 
pose of that gold. 

“Oh, no, Peter,” she would say. ‘Gold is the 
only real money, these times. Better lose the 
interest on it that run the risk of losing the 
principal itself, as we might if the war proves a 
failure, and paper money keeps on depreciating.” 

Our gold was locked up in the safe of a friend 
of my father’s,—a man in whom we had always 
Inced great confidence. But one day I heard 
‘ting rumors about him. He had been in 
some unlucky speculations; he was in great dis- 
tress for money, and his honesty was suspected. 

I thought his safe a very wnsafe place for our 
cold, and went right over to his office that after- 
noon, and asked him for it. 

The rumors proved to have been well-founded ; 
and yet [had no trouble in getting the gold. It 
was I who had left it with him; and he handed 
it back to me in the same little stout leather bag 
in which he had received it. 

My mother had before told me that she thought 
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THE WIDOW’'S GOLD. 


we ought to relieve him of the care of the mon- 
ey, and make a special deposit of it in some 
bank. This I intended to do before letting her 
know that it had been in danger. But it was 
after banking hours when I took the gold, and 
so I carried it home with me. 

I was pretty careful not to tell her that I had 
it. She could never have slept a wink as long 
as she knew the gold was in the house. 

But I knew a good place to hide it, where, as 
I said to my sister Marcia, nobody would ever 
think of looking for it, and where it would not 
burn up. 

There was a broken place in the cellar-wall 
of our house, where, by removing a stone, I 
could thrust my arm into a deep cavity. I had 
found that out before. And I had often thought 
the gold would be safer there than anywhere 
else,—even in the vaults of a bank, But my 
mother’s nervousness had prevented me from 
putting it there. 

“The only danger now,’’ I thought, “is that 
something may happen to me. If I should die 
snddenly, nobody would know what I had done 
with the gold.”” 

And it was to guard against such a mischance 
that I took Marcia into my confidence. 

That was Saturday night, and the gold had 
to stay in the house over Sunday. 
I had become quite accustomed to having it 
there, and only my unwillingness to deceive my 
mother in anything caused me to go that day to 
the bank, and see what arrangements I could 


By Monday | 
| by the appearance of the stones and the cement, 





make for a special deposit. 


The bank consented to receive the gold, and 
I promised to deposit it the next morning. 

I got my dinner down town, and did not go | 
home until evening. Then—as I had done two 
or three times before since the gold had been 
there—I sauntered into the cellar, to see that my 
treasure was safe. 

It was rather dark under the stairs, where I 
had hidden it; but I knew the way too well to 
need a lamp. I felt for the loose stone. To my 
amazement, there was no loose stone there! I 
ran my hand along the wall for the broken 
place, and found everything solid. From top to 
bottom, a complete wall! 

It was an astounding mystery. Fora minute, 
the broken place, the loose stone, the cavity be- 
hind it, and the hidden gold, all seemed to have 
been a dream, out of which I was just awak- 
ened. 

The shock made me dizzy and faint. By the 
time I had regained my wits a little, my eves 
had got nsed to the darkness, and they confirmed 
the discovery of my hands. It was a perfect 
wall, laid in mortar, smooth and clean; and it 
was hard to believe there had ever been a hole 
under the stairs. 

I gnessed what had happened. I went up for 
a lamp, in the faint hope of still finding the gold. 


| hidden. 





I returned with the light, and then saw plainly, 


that the wall had been freshly patched. 1) 
searched every corner for my little leather bag, 

hoping that it had been taken out and cast aside; | 
but in vain. I felt sick. | 


| wall with the crowbar. 


When I went up stairs again, my mother met 
me with a smile. 

‘Have you seen what the masons did to-day?” 
she said, while I tried to look as uneoncerned as 
possible. 

“What masons?”’ I replied. 

“Two men Mr. Orvis sent here.”’ 

Mr. Orvis was our landlord. My mother went 
on, never suspecting with what horrible doubt 
and anxiety I waited for her explanation. 

‘More than a year ago,” she said, “I spoke to 
him abont that bad place in the wall under the 


stairs, and he promised to have it mended. But 
I thought he had forgotten all about it. Why, 


my son,”’ she exclaimed, reading something in 
niy face, ‘‘what is there wrong about it?” 

“I did not know,’ I replied, trying to speak 
carelessly, ‘‘that you had ever spoken to Mr. 
Orvis.”” 

“Perhaps I neglected to tell you,” she said, 
“for I didn’t think it a matter of much conse- 
quence. Do you blame me?” 

“Oh, ‘no,”’ I said. ‘How many men were 
there? How long were they about it?” 

By a few such questions, I learned from my 
mother that there were two men: that the first 
came at about nine o'clock, and examined the 
wall; that he then went away, and the second 
came in about an hour, bringing tools and mate- 
rials in a wheelbarrow; that he had already com- 
menced work when the first returned: that they 
finished the job and went away together before 
noon, 

“What sort of men were they?” I inquired. 

“The one who came first,” she said, ‘seemed 
to be an American. ‘The other was an Irish- 
man. But why do you ask so particularly? 
Have they stolen anything?” 

“That I don't know.’ I replied. “I suppose 
they had a chance to steal, and it’s well enough 
to know something about them, in ease 
should miss anything. Who let them in?” 

“T let them in.’’ she said, “for Bridget was 
busy with her washing.” 

“By the back way, of course?’’ 

“Yes; both came and went by the back way. 
After the second one came, the side-cellar door 
was left open, and they went in and out as they 
pleased. I sincerely trust,’ said my mother, 
growing alarmed, ‘‘that they have not taken 
anything!” 

‘Probably they have not,’’ I said. 

I hoped, indeed, that my treasure was safely 
walled up in the cavity in which it had been 
That might well be if the men had 
been careful to rebuild only the face of the wall. 

But there was a terrible riddle before me to 
be solved, and I hardly knew how to go about 
it. If the money was stolen, both men might 
have taken it together, or either might have had 
achance to secure it without the knowledge of 
his companion. 

I determined to find out first whether the 
money was still in the wall. But that was no 
easy thing to do without disturbing my mother. 

Once more I took my sister Marcia into my 
counsel, She was at school when the masons 
were at the house, and I found that she knew 
nothing of the mischief that had been done, un- 
til I told her. 

“Now,” said I, “that wali has got to come 
down again this evening. Mother must be 
away. Think of some call she has talked of 
making, and get her out of the house.” 

We carried out that plan: and at half-past 
seven I had the satisfaction of seeing my mother 
and sister depart from the front door. I had 
already smuggled an iron bar into the cellar; 
and as soon as I was alone in the house,—for 
3ridget was out for the evening,—I took a light 
and went to my task. 

I set my lamp on a barrel, and attacked the 
I was working furiously, 
breaking the cement and prying out the stones, 
my coat off, my hair flying at every stroke, and 
the sweat pouring down my face, when a sudden 
exclamation caused me to look up. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

My mother stood on the stairs. gazing at me if she could; and she watched jealously and | 
with an expression of fright and horror I shall 
never forget. 


us down as idlers who had nothing to do but to 
pet cats, dogs and birds, and to read, and was 
thus expressing her disapprobation of such a 
life, rather than of me personally. 

‘IT don’t want the bother o’ ketchin’ chickens 
when he’s away,” 


come here whenever you want a favor,—that 
you don’t give money for, I mean.” 

“Well, that is a frank apology, and we will now 
be good neighbors,” Isaid. “If you need any 
favor you will always find me.ready to graut 
og 


scolded violently while it was going on. | 

It was thorough, but ineffectual. No gold was 
to be found. I could see that both Mr, Walsh 
and the principal officer were much disappointed, 
They lingered, and looked again,—in the bag of 
meal, in the teakettle, in the stove, and in the 
bedding; then we went away, followed by good | 
Mrs. Crowley's interjections. | 


She thought me insane, and no wonder. 
broken 


The 
had but just been restored, and 
there I was tearing it down again! 


wall 


she continued—she always 
called Mr. Lamson “‘he’’—*‘and I can use up all 
the eggs I've got without much trouble. I'd 
like to know who told you I kept things to sell 


“My son, what are you doing?” she said. 
{ trembled, stared, and stammered,— 
“Nothing, only just breaking the walla little.” 


The greatest concession a person of Mrs. Lam- 
son’s “dignity’’ can make is to ask a favor; and 





“Breaking the wall, my 
sake, what for?” | 

I thought first of telling her that [had reason | 
up,—that I had 
But pussy was at that moment 
Besides, 1 couldn't lie to 


son! For mercy’s | 


to believe the cat was walled 
heard her mew. 
the 
mother. 

No; I had been caught in the act, and there 
was only one thing to do. 


on stairs, my 


I told her everything. | 
Overcome by her agitation, she sat down on 
the stairs and 


heard my story. It was a relief 


to her to know that IT wasn’t crazy. Perhaps it 
was that which enabied her to bear so well the 
possible loss of the gold. 

“IT went with Marcia to call on Mrs Burns,” 
she explained, in her turn, 
I thought we had better come home 


“She was away: so 
As soon 
as I got into the house, I heard a strange pound- | 
ing, and came down here and found you.” 

There was no longer any concealment. She 
did not blame me for what I had done,—for she 
knew it was to spare her anxiety of mind: but | 
how bitterly I regretted having hidden the gold 
in the celiar without her knowledge! 

She now held the light for me while I finished 
breaking out the wali. I made a much larger | 
had been there before. I pried out 
stone after stone, cleared away the rubbish | 
again and again, felt with my hand, and searched 
with the lamp, a dozen times or more, till at last 
I gave it up. 


hole than 





There was no gold there! 

Then the masons must have taken it,—one or 
both of them 

This conclusion arrived at, my mother insisted 
on putting the matter into the hands of a lawyer 
we knew; and after the sad piece of business I 
had made by doing things in my own way, I 
could not oppose her. 

I hastened to bring Mr, Walsh to the house, | 
and went with him that very evening to see our 
landlord, and get on the track of the masons, | 
The next morning I had to go to the store, and ; 
the lawyer was left to work up the case alone. — | 

At noon, | got leave of absence for the rest of 
Mr. Walsh was at the | 
house, and I heard him make his report to my 
mother, 


the day, and went home. 


He had seen the two masons, both of whom 
denied ali knowledge of the gold 
“The American,” 


he said, “is a man of the} 
name of Worth, intelligent, and apparently hon- 
est. He looked me in the face, with a perfectly 
simple, candid expression. He said he did not 
find the gold, and did not think it probable the 
other man did. ‘He could hardly have carried 
off a bag like that,’ said he, ‘without my know- 


ing it.’ 


“LT found the Irishman a different sort of fel- | 


low. His name is Crowley, a rough, violent 

As soon as I explained to him the mat- 
Worth. 
trust him with my old pipe,’ he said. 


fellow. 
ter, he fell to denouncing 


‘He was at 


the wall first, and if he saw the gold, of course | 


he stole it.” 
This was the lawyer's account of the two men. 
“And what is your conclusion?” 
asked, as if his word must be law and Gospel. 


“At first,’ he said, “I thought that either 


Worth must be innocent, or that both men were | 


guilty. But Crowley modified my opinion on 


the latter point. He would hardly have spoken 
of Worth as he did if they had been accomplices 
He was altogether too ready to denounce his 
companion as a thief; and for no good reason 
that he could give, either. 

“The Mr. Walsh added, 
“that I have got out search-warrants for both 
men's premises. It was necessary to treat them 
both alike; but it’s my opinion tho Lrishman 
took the money.” 


result has been,’ 


Twoskilful officers had been engaged, and they 
were to begin with Crowley's house that after- 
noon at two o'clock. The lawyer was to accom- 
pany them, and I got permission to go, too. 

I snatched a hasty luncheon, and spent the in- 
terval of time in hunting up the masons and talk- 
ing with them where they were at work. They 
did not know me. I did not allude to the gold 
But from them and their fellow-workmen I tried 
to tind out something of the characters of the 
two men. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Walsh, the officers 
and myself, were at the Irishman’s house. Our 
visit was unexpected, and when we made our 
errand known, were roundly abused by Crow- 
ley’s wife. She would have prevented the search 


| 
she said. | 


‘I wouldn't | 


my mother 


; cause they've got larnin’ and 


As you miy believe, I watched everything with 
the greatest interest And in the street, I list- 
ened eagerly to hear what Mr. Walsh and the 
officers would say, 

All inclined to the opinion that Crowley was 
the thief; but it was evident that we were no 
nearer an apswer to the question, “What had he 
done with the money?” than we were before 

He wight have hidden it elsewhere; or it 
might still be secreted about the premises in 
some nook which we had overlooked. 

“At any rate,’’ said Mr. Walsh to the officers, 
“Crowley must be carefully watched. He won't 
keep the gold buried forever; and we must al- 
low him no chance to spend or exchange with- 
out exposing himself. Now will search 
Worth’s house; though I, for one, haven’t much 
hope of finding it there.” 

I stepped to the lawyer’s side. 

“You know best about it,” said, ‘but I hope 
the search of Worth’s premises will be as thor- 
ough as if we felt sure he had the money.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly!’ hereplied. ‘‘But why 
do you speak so earnestly about it?” 

‘Because,’ I said, “I suspect him more than 
I do Crowley.” 

He asked my reasons, which I explained to 
him as we walked on. 

“And why didn’t you teli me this before?” 
demanded the lawyer. 

“Because,”’ L answered, “I didn’t want to turn 


we 


your suspicions from the Irishman until his | 


house had been searched. 


What foundation I had for my belief, will be 
shown in another chapter. 
+> — 
For the Companion. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
O happy child! How large thy eradle seems! 
*Tis earth, and heaven, and all; 
But once a man, the boundless world, 
With all thine ever restless dreams, 


Shall be to thee too small. L. M. MILLARD. 


——_—__+or-—_——— 
For the Companion. 


MRS. LAMSON’S DIGNITY. 


“Ts this Mrs. Lamson?’ I asked of a sallow, 
mournful-looking woman, who sat in a big chair 
in her doorway rocking and sewing. 

“That's what folks call me,”’ she replied, 
rocking faster, and never raising her eyes from 
the “log-eabin patchwork,”’ which seemed to be 
the all-important thing on earth with her. 

She then ignored my presence, making no 
movement to give me a seat, nor even looking 
at me. 

“You have a good deal of poultry, I believe, 
Mrs. Lamson.” 

“T hev,” was the laconic reply. 

“Do you sell chickens?” 

“Sometimes I do.” 

“And eggs?” 

“T hev done sich a thing. 

“Can you let me have a pair of chickens and 
two dozen of eggs?” 


“T can ef I want to; there ain’t nobody to 
hender me,”’ was the strange, curt reply. 

“Will vou do so, then?” 

“T ain't obleeged to sell my hins nor my eggs 
neither—no more than some folks is obleeged to 
sell their cinary birds, Malta cats, and p’inter 
dogs, that they set sich store by!’ was her inde- 
pendent and rather personal answer. 

“Of course not,”’ I said, and then I felt that 
either my family, or my cat, or dog, or bird, 
must have given sore offence to my techy new 
neighbor; for I was a stranger in the place. 

“Some folks think,’”’ she added, still rocking, 
“that they're head and ears above other folks 
live in cities in 
They think country folks is all fools, 
and beggars to boot, and dispise "em and turn 
up their noses at ‘em!’ 


winter. 


“They must be very silly people,’’ I replied. | 


“Some of the worst and most ignorant people I 
ever heard of live in cities; and some of the best 
and wisest of my friends live in the country 


But Iam in haste this morning; can you sel! me | 


the chickens?’ 

“I ain’t in no ways distressed for money. 
My husband is a forehanded man—if he aint 
larned—and he ean afford to feed both me and 
the hins without sellin’ either on us,”’ 
Lamson’s rude reply. 

It was evidently the “‘larnin’’ of my family 
that cat Mrs. Lamson’s pride; and she had set 


was Mrs. 








Now I firmly believe | 
| Worth took the gold, and that we shall find it.” | 








| or to despise this relenting mood. 


| it’s nat’ral, and I can’t help doin’ it! 


to private folks?’ she asked, with some sharp- 
ness. 

“The storekeeper,’ I replied. “He said 
everything you had was the very best of its 
kind; and that if I could once taste your butter, 
I'd think I never tasted butter before.’ I did 
not tell her what else he said about her. 

I had now touched the spring that loosed Mrs. 
Lamsou’s tongue. 

“Did Mr. Thompson say that?’ she asked, 
with a kindling of interest in her dull eye. 

“He did.” 

“Well, if I do say it that shouldn’t, I do know 
how to make butter,—if I don’t read books 
and play the pianny! Folks can live without 
music and readin’, but they can’t iive without 
butter. I call that the staff o’ life! My neigh- 
bors says to me, ‘Miss Lamson, I wish you 
would teach us to make butter.” But I tell 
‘em butter-makin’ is born in folks,—like blue 
eyes and brown hair,—that ef you ain’t a nat’- 
ral-born butter-maker, it ain’t no use tryin’; 
better marry a shoemaker, and not impose on a 
farmer! Why, to the F County Fair I took 
the prize; ef I hadn’t I do believe I should a 
took my own life; it would ’a’ been sich a 
down-come! Whya man that kep’ public-house 
in Newport heerd about my butter; and says he 
to Jim Lord o’ this place, that was head 
waiter’ —— 

**Mrs. Lamson,”’ I said, “I must bid you ‘good 
afternoon,’ as I must gosomewhere else and look 
for chickens for to-morrow’s dinner. Some one 
may be willing to do me a kindness, even if 
they do not care for the money.” And I turned 
and left the yard. 

“Mrs. Williard!’’ cried Mrs. Lamson, 





letting 


fall a shower of patchwork, and running out of 
the gate and waving the corner of her apron. 


“Do you want a favor—to be obleeged by a 
neighbor? Nobody shan’t out-do me, there!’’ 


I said, 
“T have no 


“T want some chickens and eggs,’’ 


Be 


without looking back or stopping. 


| doubt I can get them at Mrs. Denham’s.” 


‘Well,’ she cried, still following me, ‘Miss 
Denham sets herself up for good; she belongs to 
the church, and goes to all the night meetin’s 
and sewin’ s’ieties and donations, and nobody 
knows what; but when it comes down tothe hard 
pan, she isn’t no piouser than I be, for she asks 
a cent a quart more fer milk of city folks than 
she does of the neighbors, and she weighs her 
chickens afore she draws ’em, which I don't! 
She may obleege folks, but she gets well paid 
for’t. 
either, I'd as soon give ‘em to you as to sell "em 
—most; but Ido hate to be looked down on by 
grand folks.” 

By this time Mrs. Lamson had overtaken me, 


If you want chickens as a favor, or eggs 


| and laid her hand kindly on my shoulder, 


I turned and looked at herin surprise. All 
the hard lines were gone from her sallow face, 
her dull eyes were alight with kindness, and her 
cheeks all aglow with excitement. 

“You come back, Mrs. Williard,’’ she said, 
gently, “and you shall have whatever you want 
that belongs to me!”’ 

I wanted the chickens and eggs, and dreaded 
a walk in the sun too much too show resentment, 
So I turned 
back, went into the honse, as she very much 
wished me to do, and became her guest for half 
an hour. 

The chicken and egg question being settled, I 
thought I would settle Mrs. Lamson. 

I had been told by the storekeeper that she 
had so much “dignity” that she was a perfect 


| poreupine,—you couldn’t git near her for the 


quills; that she acted like a termagant! 
When I had been informed that ‘the’? had 


| only gone to mill, and would be back soon, and 


would pick the chickens and bring them to me, 
and had drunk a glass of rich milk, and ac- 
cepted a basket of pears, I said, playfully, 
“Now tell me, Mrs. Lamson, what I or any one 
belonging to me has done, that you treated me 
as you did when I came? In the city we should 
call that a rude reception even for a beggar.” 
‘Ah, so it would be for a beggar; no one ever 
saw me sit still when a beggarcame in. But 


| beggars come for favors, and a body can afford 


to be polite to them. But to folks that set them- 
selves up above me—well, the fact is, ’'ve got a 
sight of dignity, and I just have to keep it up: 


was mistaken in you—that you don’t despise 
me, and I ask your pardon, and I hope you'll 








I see I} 


this she now did most gracefully. 

“There is a favor I would like to ask of you.’ 
she said, hesitatingly. 

“Well, it shall be granted. What is it?” 

“T have thought for a good while, ever since 
you first came to your cottage, that I should like 
to read a book! I don’t mean to say that we 
haint any books, for we hev. He had “The 
Young Man’s Guide to Success,’ and “The Lives 
of the Presidents,’ that belonged to his folks, 
—when he was married: and we've took three 
books, in numbers, mostly for the pictures: 
then our representative has presented my | 
band with five elegant great volumes of Con- 
gress reports—but I don’t take to none of these 
myseif. When I’ve read the ‘Dairy and Garden’ 
part of our agricultural paper, I hain’t no more 
readin’. I would like to borrow a book, if you 
ain’t afeard o’ my sp’ilin’ the gilt on’em. I'l] 
cover it afore I read it.” 

“You shall have a dozen of my best, which 
have no gilt,”’ I said. 

‘Mercy! Ishan't live long enough to read a doz- 
en books,” she cried, laughing at the idea. “But 
since so many larned folks has begun to come 
to our town in summer, I have felt as if I should 
like to read a book, so, if I should happen to 
meet any of ’em to a picnic or anywhere, I'd 
have something to converse about. Now, if you 
wil] lend me a book, I will give you a pot of my 
butter for your company to-morrow!”’ 

“You shall have all the books you want with- 
out butter,” I said. 

“No, my dignity conldn’t give in to that. I 
must give as well as take. Your husband and 
daughter must taste my butter! I do wish I had 
time to read a dozen books and be like you,” 
she said, with a glance of admiration in her eve. 
“Talways thought afore to-day that larned folks 
was a sort of race by themselves, that didn’t do 
nothin’ but read—that never make bread nor 
take care of their famities; that they have green 
Paddies to do all their domestic duties for ’em.” 

“Well, Lassure you, you are mistaken there 
The best wives and mothers are those who try 
to improve their own minds,”’ I said. 

“Where do they get the time? I don’t see a 
spare minute from five in the mornin’ till dark: 
and then I’m too tired to read.”’ 

“How long will it take you to make this 
quilt?” Tasked. 

She took the question as a compliment to the 
quilt, and replied, ‘‘Well, by using every spare 
minute, [can make such a one, have it quilted 
and bound and put away in six months. I've 
made over twenty—some of them of pieces not 
bigger than a silver quarter—since I’ve been 
married!’ she exclaimed, triumphantly. 

“You could have bought that number of bed- 
spreads for the money these quilts have cost 
you, and have read fifty valuable books in the 
time, and have made yourself a companion for 
intelligent persons,” I said, kindly. ‘‘That 
work is a pleasant pastime; but the time you 
spend on it while you starve your immortal 
mind, is well-nigh wasted.”’ 

“You don’t?” exclaimed Mrs. Lamson. ‘Well, 
I'm only thirty-seven; maybe there is time 
enough left for me to larn something yet.”’ 

“You are yet a young woman; and if you 
hadn’t so much ‘dignity,’ I could put you ina 
way to learn a great deal in a very little time,” 
I said, pitying her ignorance. 

“Well, my dignity lays mostly in not wantin’ 
to be helped in a money way, or to be despised 
by folks not as rich as myself” 

She looked at me, as if to say, “that means 
you,”” but knowing the truth she suggested, 
and not mourning over it, it did not hurt my 
“dignity.” 

So I said, ‘‘All intelligent people honor those 
who desire to gain knowledge: and if you are 
one of them, I will help you all in my power. 

She walked half-way home with me, thanking 
me for my kindness, and apologizing for her 
own rudeness. 

She became an obliging neighbor, and my éef- 
forts to interest her in literature and the outside 
world seemed to bring a new experience of hal 
piness to her life. 
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A Goop PreEscriptTion.—Thackeray, the nov- 
elist, once turned physician, and his method of 
physicing is thus described: 

Evidently aware that money, when prope! 
used, is a wonderful health-restorer, he wa 
found by a friend, who had entered his bedrooms 
in Paris, gravely placing some napoleons in 4 
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yill-box, on the lid of which was written: “One | 


to be tuken occasionally.’ When asked to ex- 


plain, it came ont that these strange pills were | 


r 8 | matechlock, and fired at the black shadow. 
for an old person who said she was very ill and | 


in distress, and so he had concluded that this 
was the medicine wanted. ‘Dr. Thackeray,” 
he remarked, ‘‘intends to leave it with her him- 
self. Let us walk out together.” 


For the Companion. 


A WILY PANTHER. 

The leopard of India, or more properly the pan- 
ther, is a cold-blooded, vindictive, treacherous, cun- 
ning brute. In comparison with him the tiger is 
amiable. 

Some twenty years ago, a certain district, in Cen- 
tral India, was so demoralized by the ravages of a 
man-eating panther, that the Government raised 
the reward for his head from ten rupees to one 
hundred. 

The authorities saw that this man-eater must be 
killed, or the district over which he ranged, about 
seventy-five miles in circumference, would become 
deserted. 
less than forty people within three years. 

No one knew where he might be found; one night 
aman was found dead, with the four deep holes in 
his throat, the man-eater’s mark. The same night, 
the dead bodies of two other men, living, respect- 
fifteen miles from the first victim, 
were discovered with the fatal mark. 

He would kill for killing’s sake, for his victims 
would often be found untouched, except in the 
throat, where the fatal mark told of the dreaded 
He would carry off children in broad 


ively, ten or 


man-eater, 
daylight. 
Yet he was so cautious that even when he had 





From one village he had carried off no | 


As he passed some brushwood, he saw a dark ob 
ject moving in it. 
Thinking it was a pig, he knelt down, rested his 


A savage roar terrified him. The bubbling grow] 
was unheeded, which if he had been Jess frightened, 
would have told him that the beast was mortally 


| wounded, 


Fleeing as fast as his legs could carry him, he 
flung himself into his hut. 

There he was scolded by his wife for cowardice, 
If it was «a pig, they would have meat. If it should 
prove a tiger or a panther, then they would receive 
the reward. 

Early in the morning, the brave woman Jed 
a dozen of the villagers, armed with spears and 
axes, in quest of her husband's game. 

When they approached the brushwood, not a soul 
would enter it. At last a boy, herding some butfa- 
loes, volunteered to drive his animals through the 
copse, 

Suddenly, the leader gave an angry grunt, and 
followed by the rest of the herd, dashed through 


| the thicket. 


“Here he is!” 
panther, dead.” 

The villagers rushed forward, and sure enough, 
there lay a large panther shot through the heart. 

“Brothers, this is the man-eater!”’ exclaimed an 
old man, pointing with skinny finger and out- 
stretched eyeballs. ‘See, there is the mark of the 
axe on his head where the Lodhee man struck him. 
There is the toe on the left foot gone, where the Se- 
onee hunter hit him with a knife when he rushed 
up the tree after him.” 

So it proved. The dreaded beast, who had defied 
the best hunters of the province, had been killed by 
the chance shot of a loafing pig-hunter. 

The lazy Kurria received the reward of one hun- 


shouted the boy, “Here is the 


THE YOUTH 
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J 4 & arte 
think of going on in such weather. Come in quick, 
vefore it begins.” 

1 allow myself to be hurried into the post-house, | 
and not an instant too soon. We are barely inside, | 
When suddenly everything becomes bright as at | 
noonday: the quaint little cross-beamed room, the 
knives and glasses on the table, the white faces of 
the inmates, the picture of the saint in the farther 
corner, the dim waste of mountains outside, are all 
terribly distinct for one moment, and as suddenly 
blotted out again. : 

Then comes a clap of thunder that seems to split 
the very sky, and instantly the whole fury of the 
storm breaks loose, The wind howls and shrieks 
and shakes the strong timbers till they groan, and 
the heavy bullets of rain come rattling upon the | 
roof, and the thunder roars and bangs overhead, 
and flash after flash lights up the pouring sky and 
tossing forest, only to plunge them again into deeper 
darkness. 

But at length the uproar ceases, and the clouds | 
roll away, and the full moon breaks out once more, | 
and on we goagain through miry reads and dripping | 
forests, with the roar of the swollen river coming | 
hoarsely to our ears from below. 





lligher, ever | 
higher, gradually losing all trace of vegetation | 
amid heaped masses of black broken rock, and | 
boundless fields of eternal snow, which look doubly | 
spectral in the silent moonlight. Despite the piere- | 
ing cold, I sleep for more than an hour as soundly | 
asa Turkish sentry, and wake to find myself on the 
summit of the Pass, very wet, very sore, very cold, 
very hungry, and very ill-tempered. 

My standpoint is the crown of the great central 
ridge which forms the backbone of the Caucasus, | 
looking down into Europe on one side and Asia on | 





| Trois Nets.” 
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In the distance is an old fort, on a hill, and near 


| it Calraire, or Calvary, where, in a little chapel, 


the Virgin Mother extends her hands above the 
town, and a candle burns day and night. 

I was fortunate in finding here the register of 
marriage of Josephine’s parents. The document is 
too long to introduce here the sae simile copy in my 
possession; but it states substantially that Messire 
Joseph Gaspard de Tascher, chevalier seigneur of 
La Pagerie, lieutenant in the Cannoniers and Bom- 


| bardiers, was joined in legitimate marriage to demoi- 


selle Rose Claire des Vergers de Sannois, native of 
this parish,— Notre Dame de la Purification, —of 
We have in this document the names 
of the parents and grandparents of Josephine, and, 
what is of more importance, their place of residence 
at that date, November 9, [761, eighteen months be- 
fore hor birth. Leaving aside contirmatory tradi- 
tion, and conflicting statements of biographers, this 
definitely settled, in my mind, the fact of her being 
born at Trois Hets. 

A deep bay, so deep as nearly to divide the island 
of Martinique, makes in near its southeast shore. 
On its northern side is Fort de France; at its bight, 
the town of La Montague and Riviere Salee; and, 
directly south of Fort de France, the little town 
( petit bourg, they call it), of Trois Ilets—The Three 
Islets—hidden from sight by a high promontory. A 
boat plies across morning and evening, and in it I 
engaged passage. Its usual hour of starting was at 
four, in the afternoon, but heavy rains delayed it 
until six. John, my self-appointed “domestic” 
a negro with an ugly face and one white eye—had 
safely stowed my apparatus and himself, and I 
found, with difficulty, a place for myself between a 
cofiple of negresses, There were twenty-tive of us, 


the other. Far down the incline, the endless curves | and I, as the only white man, truly felt my insigniti- 
of the road by which we have ascended melt into | cance, Amidst a great deal of jabbering in French, 


seized his prey the slightest noise would make him 


drop it and seek safety in flight. So demoralized 


were the bravest of the native hunters that they re- | 


fused to go after him. 

Wild pigs and deer ravaged the growing crops by 
night, for no one dared to watch in the fields. Even 
the sleeper in his cot in the midst of a village had 
been struck dead by the beast. 

One poor man, who looked to his growing crops 
to pay some money he had borrowed, had watched 
for several nights his fields. All had gone well, 
until one morning at daybreak he came into the 
hut and laid down by the fire to sleep. 

Suddenly his watchful wife heard a rustling in 
the bushes near the house. She awoke her husband, 
only to be laughed at as a foolish woman frightened 
at the wind stirring the leaves. He turned over 
and went to sleep again. 

The anxious woman watched. Half an hour 
passed, when the dreaded panther burst into the 
hut, seized the sleeping husband by the throat. She 
sprang to his aid, shrieking loudly. 

The panther dropped his victim, sprung into the 
bushes and disappeared. Her husband was dead, 

A Government laborer, a brave young man, pass- 
ing through one of the villages in the man-eater’s 
range, stayed all night. 

At dusk every one retired within doors, and a 


The young man, laughing at their fears, refused 





dred rupees. His wife wore silver bangles, and he 
was pointed at as the man who killed the forest foe 
of Kahani. 
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For the Companion, 
A STORM IN THI CAUCASUS. 
By a Russian Traveller. 
“Your Honor, the horses are ready!” 
At my elbow, as I sit over my omelette and coffee 
at the hotel de l'Europe at Tiflis, stands a tall, 


gaunt, hard-featured man in uniform (with a trum- | 
pet as long and narrow as himself), uttering the ca- | 
balistie words which are to ring in my ears for many 


aay tocome. I glance through the open window, 


and espy, amid an admiring crowd of every type, | 


from the aquiline Georgian to the bun-faced Tartar, 
three rough-looking post-horses, harnessed to a non 
descript vehicle, like a butcher’s cart with a hood 
over it, absolutely without a seat of any kind,—the 
customary fashion of carriage-travelling on the 
Asiatic frontier being to lie, full length, in the bot- 
tom of the conveyance, upon a heap of straw. 
“You're going to travel in grand style this time,” 
says iny friend, Capt. K——, with a jovial grin upon 
his broad, florid face; **but you mustn't expect this 
sort of thing on the Turkoman steppes. When you 
get out ¢here, you'll have to carry your own food 


more from one well to another, and jolt along all 


of the French, born in Isle of Martinique, June 2 





watch was set at each hut. | and water along with you, and go forty versts or 
| 


to retire from the verandah of the head man’s | day on the back of a camel, and sleep on the ground 
house. at night, with only a rug over you; and if you ever 

“Why! TI could slice the panther,” he said, ‘in leome back alive, it’ll be something worth talking 
two with my sword as easily as I could a lemon, | about. Good-bye. 
Besides, it is too hot to go in the house.” 


Pleasant journey.’ 
Certainly Dr. Johnson had some reason on his 

The inmates heard him moving about and smoking | side when he placed the aeme of human enjoyment 
his pipe until midnight. At two in the morning |in being whirled along by a post-chaise. Flying at 
they heard him shriek. full speed overa splendid military road, with the 

Rushing out they found him dead. The four] fresh mountain-breeze stirring my blood like the 
marks in his throat told that the panther had | breath of life, the rich summer blue of the sky over- 
stealthily waited his time. |} head, and the glorious panorama of the Central 

English sportsmen tried in vain to kill this dreaded | Caucasus outspread on every side, as far as eye can 
man-eater. Goats and ponies were tied out night | reach, 1 have nothing left to desire., 
after night as baits, while, hidden near by, the | And with every hour, the surrounding scenery 
hunters waited. But in vain. | becomes more magnificent. Smooth sloping hill- 

The dead body of a man was placed near one of | sides at first, crested with waving trees, and dappled 
his haunts. But the suspicious brute always made | with flocks of goats; then bolder and bleaker ridges, 
sure by the deep breathing of his victim that he was | rising ever higher, and steeper, and darker, with 
alone and sound asleep before he made the fatal | here and there the skeleton of some ancient Georgian 
spring. | castle. 

The figure of a man was made and laid in a bed | Night comes on,and my courier begins to show 
under atree. About it cooking utensils were scat-| visible signs of being ‘‘played out,” and at length 
tered, as though a traveller had encamped for the | ventures to hint at the propriety of halting for the 
night. A goat, muzzled to prevent its bleating, was | night at the station which we have just reached, 
placed near by in a box, so that its breathing might | But I, mindful of the risk of missing the one weekly 
lead the panther to suppose that the figure was a/| steamer across the Caspian Sea from Petrovsk to 


the sea of mist below. 

All around me, the mountain-side is rent by yawn- 
ing rifts. marking the fall of the vast misshapen 
| boulders that lie strewn op every side, like some 
battle-field of the Titans. 

At my very feet gapes a mighty gulf of several 
hundred feet, from the misty depths of which comes 
booming up the dull roar of an unseen waterfall, 
while beyond it, black frowning cliffs surge up 
| Against the clear morning sky, blotting it as with a 
rising thunder-cloud. 

And high over all, with its great white pyramid 
shining like silver in the splendor of the sunrise, 
towers the glorious Kazleck, iifting itself heaven- 
ward in silent, eternal prayer. 


at +o — 
For the Companion. 
THE HOME OF JOSEPHINE. 
By Fred. A. Ober. 
“Josephine, wife of the First Napoleon, Empress 
1763."" roa 


Dietionaries of biography and cyclopwdias con- 


Since that eventful day. 





tained only these meagre data. Even historians 
seemed to know nothing of the early life of her who 
once was mistress of the heart of the great French 
General, 

Isle of Martinique! These words rang in my ears | 
and danced before my eyes all that lovely afternoon | 
in June, as our vessel approached that same his- 
toric island. Isle of Martinique! We sailed in un- 
der high, frowning cliffs, down which fell silver 
streams into the sea; past broad, smiling fields of 
cane, golden in the sunshine; past long stretches 
of yellow sand o’ertopped by silent palms; beneath 
a towering gloomy mountain, hiding its crest in 
cloud. 

A shower came down from those impending 
clouds and pattered over deck and sea, and ended 
as abruptly as it came; and a rainbow sprang out 
from the mist and sunshine and spanned the bay of 
St. Pierre from headland to headland, dissolving at 
either end above a little fishing-hamlet, bathing- 
houses and boats and long lines of nets and beach 
in showers of light. 

The port town of St. Pierre, Martinique, is low 
and level, with wide straight streets crossing at right 
angles, lined with wooden houses. 





There are few 
trees save in the park, which lies near the shore, 
between fort and town, 
thiekly-planted rows of 


Here there are long and 
trmarinds and mangoes, 
making cool, even in the hottest day, the broad, 
wide walks. Inelosed in this double wall of trees is 
a large sarane, or common, covered with a luxuri- 
ant carpet of grass, in the centre of which stands a 





sleeping man, 
In the branches of a neighboring tree was built a 
platform, on which, carefully concealed by branches, 
veral Englishmen watched all night. 
ippeared, 


No panther 


The natives shook their heads and said the panther 


was an evil spirit who had taken that form in order | (that of my friend, Lieut. A——) shouts through the 


to wreak vengeance upon men. 
But at last the dreaded monster's time came, and 
t, too, in a singular way. 

There was a native loafer, named Kurria, who 
would hunt pigs and deer, but was too lazy to till 
the ground. 

He owned an old matchlock—a gun which rests on 
® prong, and is fired by a piece of lighted tow— 
and with that he managed to get a living. 

Kurria, frightened by the man-eater, had not for 

veral weeks done much hunting. But one night, 
when there was no food in his house, he went forth, 
driven by hunger, to see if he could get a pig. 

After some hours’ weary watching, finding that 
neither pig nor deer was likely to come near his 


uatchlock that night, he started for home. 


nge”’ 
| 


| we pushed off. 

We came in view of Trois [lets just at dusk,—a 
low church, with straggling tile-covered houses 
around it, backed by dark hills, with a tield of cane 
stretching east, in its centre the presbytery, sur- 
rounded by trees. The stars were gleaming in the 
sky as we landed and walked up to the house of the 
owner of the boat, a boulanger (baker), who also 
kept a shop. 

Above the little pointed spire glowed that won- 
derful Southern Cross, most beautiful of constella- 
tions, which serves to guide the mariners in these 
latitudes as the polar star those of Northern seas. 
There was no other place likely to afford me shelter, 
so T went to the baker’s shop, where I passed the 
night. 

Hard by the shop was the church in which the in- 
fant Josephine was baptized. Premising that its 
exterior has been slightly altered since that event 
took place, the present spire constructed and clock 
inserted, the interior has suffered little change 
On either side the door- 
way is a “flambeau tree,” searlet, at the time of my 
visit, with blossoms. 3 

Above the clock is the image of the patron saint. 
Two bells, rung for Sabbath mass, are beneath a 
rough shed near by, the frequent earthquakes for- 
bidding their erection to the steeple. Behind the 
charch, extending down to near the sea-side, is the 
cemetery. 

The interior is attractive, and the altar, as in all 
| Catholic churches, highly ornamented. On either 

side the chancel are two notable objects; the one 
}on the right being a picture presented by the First 
| Napoleon, that on the left, a fablet to the memor yor 
| Josephine s mother 
| Here let me venture a remark upon the fallibility 

of certain biographers; Headley, in his “Life of 
is careful to confess his ignorance of 
| her early life; but Abbott explicitly states that she 
| was left an orphan at a tender age, and confided to 


| the care of a loving aunt. 
} 


Josephine,” 


He draws a very affecting 
picture of this little child so early bereft, and ap- 
peals strongly to our sympathies. 

As a comment upon this I give here a literal trans- 
| lation of the inscription carved in that fombeau, or 
| tablet, and copied by me on the seventh day of Aug- 
| ust, 1878: 





“Tere lies the venerable Madame Rose Claire 

| Durerger de Sannois, wife of Messire J. G. Tauscher 
de Lapagerie, Mornen or Wer Magrsry tir EM 

PRESS OF THE FRENCH: Died, the second day of 
| June, 1807, at the age of seventy-one (71 

Provided with the sacrament of the ehureh.”’ 


yeurs 


In 1807! at that time Josephine, at the ‘fender 
of forty-four, had been twice married. Her 
mother had lived to see her married, at the age of 


Astrakhan, turn a deaf ear to his remonstrances, 
and order fresh horses forthwith. 
However, the force of circumstances is against 


me,after all. The words are barely uttered when 


| the gleam of a passing lantern flashes upon a mus- 


tached face and military cap, and a familiar voice 


statue of her of whom I came to learn. sixteen, to Beauharnais; 


had seen her the mother of 

Majestic in pose, graceful in outline, earved in | children (Eugene and Hortense); had heard of her 
marble spotless as her own pure spirit, Josephine | husband's death on the guillotine, in 1794; of her 
holds her queenly head aloft, surrounded by acirele | marriage to Napoleon, in 1796; 
of magnificent palms. 


For hours I have watched that beantiful statue in 


of her coronation as 
Empress of the French, in 1804, 


She passed away, 


| darkness,— 





the ever-shifting sunlight, as, seated upon one of 
the many benches heneath the spreading tamarinds, 
I have striven to impress an ineffaceable image 
upon my memory. 


“Is that you. David Stepanovitch (David, son of 
Stephen)? I thought nobody else could be mad 
enough to think of going forward, with such a sky | sunken die contains a representation in bronze of 
as that. Just look at it,and see! You had better | the coronation scene, in 1804, when the Pope was 
come in and have some tea with me, like a sensible | summoned from the Vatican to assist, by his pres- 
fellow, instead of going and killing yourself for | ence, the assumption of royalty. 
nothing.” 


Jetween base and cornice, a 


The Pope is the | 
| central figure; near him Bonaparte, having crowned | 
I look up, and cannot but own that he is right. | himself, is about placing a diadem upon the head of | 
The bright Southern moonlight has vanished in a} the Empress, who kneels before him. 
huge mass of inky cloud, while the deadly stillness | Inscriptions state that this monument was raised | 
of the whole atmosphere is ominous of coming evil. | by the inhabitants of Martinique, to the memory of 
While I am still hesitating, my impatient courier | the Empress Josephine, born in this colony: On 
strikes in on the side of his new ally. one side is the date of her birth (June 23, 1763), 

“Ah, David Stepanovitch! can’t you listen to rea- | and on another that of her marriage to Napoleon 
son? The gentleman's right; it would be a sin to | (March 9, 1796). 








fortunately, before the cruel act of divorcee, and 
while Josephine was still the wife of Napoleon. 
From the little Lourg to Lapagerie, the scenery is 
About a 
a narrow valley, 


uninteresting, being only of cane-tields, 
mile from the chureh we reached 


| running up from the sea forabout three miles. In 


this valley once stood the house in which Josephine 
was born, in 1763. Jutting hills hide the site until 
you are close upon it, and a turn in the road dis- 
closes a secluded vale, with a low wooden house 
built under the shelter of a hill. It is old and dilapi- 
dated, with a little ‘shingle’ over the doorway, 
having upon it the common shop-sign of the coun- 
try, “Debit de la Ferme,” which means that you can 
buy there rum and salt-fish in limited quantities, 
This was too much! I will confess to feelings of 
disappointment and disgust, If the proprietor acted 
in accord with his neighbors of the bourg, he would 


—— 
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probably refuse me permission to photograph his 

old shanty ;.and it was with a sinking heart that | 

Idrew my water-logged and mud-clogged feet 

to his door. | 
I was at once reassured at sight of his face, 

which was that of an honest man, a good-look- 

ing, intelligent one, with dark eyes, and 

a pleasant mouth shaded by a heavy 

1 He readily gave me 

the desired permission, 

and assisted me so ably 

that in a short time I 

had secured four pho- 


mustache. 


gray 


tographs of the two 
buildings co-exist- 
ent with Josephine, 
and had explored 
the rooms where she 
resided in early life. 
It pleased me to 
learn that the house 
he occupied was not 
one Of the original : , 
but had 
been coastructed of 
material the 
mansion which 
the Empress of the French was born. 
The habitation was destroyed by a hurricane, 
in 1762, it is said; 


structures, 
from THE CORONATION, 
in 


its walls may be traced, and 
they give evidence of a house of ample dimen- 
sions. There are two buildings now standing 
which were in existence in Josephine’s time; 
the “ancicnne cuisine,’ or old kitchen, once at- 
tached to the dwelling, and the sugar-house, the 
“sucrerie.”” 

Lowly and humble, 
roof of earthern tiles 


with walls of stone and 


whose mellow tone and 
gray lichens suggest great age, was the old 





house which had been the home for many years 
of Madame Lapagerie. 
thentic as tradition 


For tradition, as au- 
ean that here | 
lived the mother of Josephine, after the depart- | 
ure of her daughter for France, the wife of | 
Viscount Alexander de Beauharnais. | 

Above the roof drooped a mango, rich in dark 
leaves 


be, relates 





and hung with golden fruit. The day } 


succeeding that in which I took my photographs | 













the 
were shaken 


some of the tiles above 
dormer window 
down by an earthquake. 
Around the house are cocoa EARLY 
and mango trees, expadillos PINE. 
and arocado pears; but none 
are left of the magnificent palmistes that seal, 
surrounded the dwelling. 
Down the hill, within a stone’s throw, is the | 


Lapagerie removed with wife and child after | 
the destruction of his house, 


old sugar-house to which Monsieur Lascherde 


It is of stone, and | 
; it is also covered with | 
the tiles, so lasting and so in harmony with the | 
landseape. In the eastern portion are—or were 
—two large chambers, extending two-thirds the | 
length of the building. 


its walls are very thick 


The roof has fallen in at one place, disclosing 
the interior of one of them. 
sive walls could speak! 


Ah, if these mas- 
Through these low win- 


dows how many tiines has the youthful empress 
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all the beauty of the tropics? Through the wide 

doorway in the southern side how many times 

has she descended to indulge in the pastimes she 
loved so well? 

I climbed up to the great rafters, from which 

the flooring had been many years removed, and 

looked through those 

windows, and stood in 

the same doorway 

through which that 

; child had so often 

passed. What would I 


not give for some 
memento of that 
peaceful past? 

But there was 
nothing to recall 
her who had once 
illumined these 
walls by her pres- 
ence. Above me, the roof was black 
with bats, clustered in noisy groups, 
hanging from the tiles; beneath, 

the rafters and the ground, a dozen 
feet below. 

The sun sank low above the hills 
that ringed this lovely valley round, and fell 
with feeble glare through the rent in the roof 
that once had sheltered an Empress. Nothing 
could be evoked from empty space. I could 
only say that I had seen the home which once 
was hers, and had trodden ground her feet had 
pressed. 

+> - 
FLOGGING SOLDIERS. 

It is a long time since soldiers were flogged 
for misdemeanors in the American army; but 
it used to be a frequent, and sometimes it proved 
a fatal punishment. The soldiers looked upon 
it with scarcely less horror than upon the death- 
sentence itself; and instances have been told in 
which soldiers have committed suicide rather 
than submit to the cruel blows of the lash, rained 
upon their backs by a corporal. 

The subject of flogging soldiers has recently 
been revived by an exciting debate in the British 
House of Commons. Many people have been 


supposing that this practice had been abolished 
in the English army; but it appears that the 
fearful eat-o’-nine-tails is still used upon Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

They are not now, it is true, so punished when 
at home, and doing ordinary duty; but when 
they are in the field, and on active service, they 
are still subject to its tortures. 


What a terrible instrnment the cat-o’-nine- | 


tails is, may be judged from a description of it. 


foot and a half long, to which are attached nine 


| stout whip-cords, these cords giving the weapon 


knots, to which smaller cords are attached, which | 
are also knotted. These knots are compressed 
and hardened until they are as hard as horn; 
and in all there are eighty-one knots in the cat- | 
o’-nine-tails. ‘a | 

A soldier, at each stroke, therefore, receives 
no less than eighty-one wounds, one from each | 
of the horn-like knots. | 

It used to be the case that a British soldier | 
might be sentenced to as many blows of the cat | 
as his superior officer chose to inflict. Then, | 
some years ago, it was made a law that no more | 
than fifty blows could be given, no matter how | 
grave the offence; and now this number has been | 
reduced to twenty-five. | 

Moreover, public opinion has compelled the 
military authorities to cease using the cat at all, | 
even when troops are in active service, except- 
ing only in cases in which the soldier has com- 
mitted an offence for which he might be pun- 
ished with death; and it seems likely that in 
many cases where the soldier has heretofore 
been shot, he will now receive twenty-five blows 
of the cat instead. 

The British army is not the only force in which | 
the dreaded catis still used. It is also employed | 
in the British navy; and the “navy cat” is an 
even more terrible weapon than that of the 
army. It is also still a method of punishment 
in the Russian, German and Austrian armies. | 

Time was, indeed, when the cat-o’-nine-tails | 
was freely used in England to punish other of- 
fenders against the law than soldiers. The infa- 
mous Titus Oates was thus whipped by a cat 
made especially for him, and whipping ‘‘at the 
eart’s tail,’’ with cats, was a frequent occurrence | 
in the time of the Stuarts and Cromwell. Of 
one man it was said that he had in all received 
sixty thousand blows from the cat. 

But our age is a milder and more civilized one 
than those which have gone before; and one of 
its characteristics is that of finding gentler meth- 
ods of correcting the wrong-doer. A marked | 
instance of this is the reduction in the number 
of blows of the cat to be inflicted in the English 
army; and we may look forward to its entire 
abolition at no distant period. 


* 


——ii>— 


WAIT. 
God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hill of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. 
Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ye have the future grand and great, 
The safe appeal of truth and time, WHITTIER 
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ITALIAN POLITICS. 

The march of events in the larger nations of Eu- 
rope usually distracts our attention from those 
which are going on in the lesser. We hear little of 
what is passing in Italy, Spain or Holland; for, 
when we look towards Europe, we are engrossed 
by the party struggles in England, the attempts 
to establish a Republic in France, the threats of 
Socialism in Germany, and the Eastern policy 
of Russia and Austria. 

The young kingdom of Italy, however, de- 
mands our attention for various reasons. The 
land ruled over by King Humbert is the most | 
interesting in Europe; the seat of Roman splen- | 
dor, of mediaval arts and commerce, and of the | 
long reign of the Popes. Only within a few 
years has Italy been freed from the tyranny of 
the petty princes who ruled over her several | 
states for generations, and has become a united 
land, with free institutions, and a royal house 
which is the choice of the whole people. 

Constitutional government is still an experi- 
ment with the Italians. Living, as that inge- 
nious and talented people has for centuries, un- 
der grievous despotisms, it is now being tested 
whether they have the capacity for governing 
themselves. 





So far, indeed, the experiment has gone on 
well. There have been no serious popular con- 








looked out upon a kindseape that once possessed | its name. Each of the nine cords have rine 


vulsions; the revenues of the kingdom have 
kept pretty fair pace with its annual cost; the 
two kings, Victor Emmanuel and Humbert, have 
faithfully played the part of monarchs who 
“reign, but do not govern,’’—leaving the real 
power in the hands of their prime ministers, 

















who are the choice of the elected representatives | 
of the people; and the English system of a minis-| 
try, resting on the approval of Parliament, scems | 
to have been strictly carried out. 

Italian politics, however, are not by any means | 
smooth sailing. There are many vexing ques- | 
tions to divide parties, many stumblingbloeks in | 
the way of securely founding there a free and} 
prosperous state. The Italian parties are divided, | 
as are those of the constitutional realms of Eu-| 


| rope, into what may be called, generally, Con- | 


ate and aristocratic, and are averse to sudden | 
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laws which shall give the people larger powers 
than they as yet enjoy. 

One of the most knotty problems which per- 
plex Italian statesmen is the relations of the 
kingdom to the Pope and the Catholic church. 

The Pope resides at the Vatican, within a 
short walk from the Quirinal, which is the pal- 
ace of King Humbert. He lives within the ter- 
ritory of Italy, and on ground which he formerly 
ruled over as sovereign, and holds aloof from the 
king, refusing to recognize him, or have any 
dealings with him. 

The Pope, however, is the head of the Church. 
A large majority of the subjects of King Hum- 
bert, throughout Italy, are Catholics; and this 
mikes it very hard to know how to deal with 
them and with the Pope, so that they may still 
be kept faithful in their allegiance to the state. 

Connected with this question is that of extend- 
ing the suffrage. The present prime minister, 
Signore Carioli, who is an advanced Liberal, de- 
sires to give all Italians the right to vote who are 
twenty-one years old, who can read and write, 


| and who pay taxes to the amount of twenty-five 


francs ($5) a year. 

This would increase the voters in the kingdom 
from about six hundred thousand to four mil- 
lions; and those who would thus be admitted to 
the suffrage would be mostly strong Catholics, 
who would send deputies to Parliament favora- 
able to the claims of the Pope. 

Signore Carioli’s measure, therefore, is strong- 
ly opposed by the more moderate party, at the 
head of which is the famous and able statesman, 
Minghetti. 

Another subject which divides Italian politi- 
cians is that of how the Socialist societies — 
called in Italy the *‘Irredenta’’—shall be treated. 
Carioli is very tolerant of them, and does not 
believe in adopting extreme measures against 
them. On the other hand, Minghetti, Sella, 
Corti, and other Conservatives, insist that they 
should be broken up. 


~~ 
or 


JOHN KING, THE NEWSBOY. 

John King, a newsboy in a Western city, presented 
lately a library of nearly two thousand books to his 
colleagues, all of which he had bought with his 
hardly-saved.earnings. That is a cheering story, 
with which, no doubt, most of our readers are al- 
ready familiar; but the sequel is still more hearten- 
ing. 

Some wealthy gentleman in New York, hearing 
of John’s gift, took the trouble to inquire into his 
circumstances, and found that he was a cripple, with 
an income which barely raised him above want. 

The gentleman proposed to raise a subscription 
for him, heading it with a liberal sum; but John, 
hearing of the plan, promptly declared that while 
he had strength to earn his own living, he must de- 
cline receiving alms, and requested that the money 
be handed over to a hospital for children in his na- 
tive town. It was done. 

Not only are the newsboys the happier for the 
cripple’s gift, but the poor babies, sick and dying, 
and the kindly people to whom he gave the high 
pleasure of a generous action. 

So a good deed once sown in the world, grows, and 
spreads its roots widely, and blossoms and bears 
fruit for countless men long after the man who 
planted it is gone, and remembers it no more. We 
could point to vast charities and schemes of reform 
which have grown out of a little act of some humane 
man or Woman. 

Our young readers may never see a harvest so 
splendid result from their planting. They will 
never, in all probability, see the harvest at all. But 
they can be sure that every word or deed, good or 
bad, which they plant in the world, will live and 
grow, and that God knows what kind of crop it 
brings forth. 





— +> 
BOYS IN THE WEST. 

We gave, a week or two since, an account of some 
boys taken from New York slums and sent out to 
the West by Mr. Reed of the Tribune, with money 
given by some benevolent persons who wish to re- 
main unknown. Since then, reports have been re- 
ceived from another detachment. 

These lads, as one of them says, would have been 
beggars, loafers or thieves, if left in New York. 
They are now in the homes of farmers, who usually 
receive them into the family, and give them the 
same schooling, religious training, etc., as to their 
own children. 

One man says, “The boy shall never regret the 
day I took him. With the help of God, I will do 
the best I can for him.”’ 

Two little brothers live on adjoining farms. The 
oldest writes, “Willy and I go to Sunday school to- 
gether. I am learning fast.” Johnny Clark, who 
was taken out of the poor-house, is now zealous 
about his employer’s corn-crops, and horses, and 
chickens, and writes, “I am going to save money to 
buy a farm of my own.” Another boy says, “I like 
my home better every day. Send out more boys. 
Many of the farmers want them.” Another: “I 
have everything I want. 


| : . : : lI wouldn’t give our farm 
It consists of a thick wooden handle, about a | servatives and Liberals. The former are moder-| for the whole of New York City. 


One little orphan of nine prints his letter in a big 


or rapid changes; the ery of the latter is “Re-| hand, to tell about the pears and cherries, and that 
form!” and they faver a wider suffrage, and | he has ducks of his own. One or two of the children 
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have been adopted by childless farmers. But in 
every case they have left want, and foul air, and | 
vice, behind them, and are now ina land of plenty, 
with the simple, innocent open-air life of a farm to 
fill their thoughts, and in a church-going, religious 
community, the very atmosphere of which will pro- | 
tect them from crime. 

Why will not the wealthy charitable people of | 
Boston adopt this practical way of giving the poor | 
little waifs of our own city a chance for life? 

damanais +o ‘ 
ORATORICAL SUCCESS. 

The purpose of a great speech is to persuade men. 
It may be brilliant and eloquent, so much so that men 
will say of it, “that is oratory,” and go about their 
business. When men act as if they had heard not a 
word of a speech, it is a failure, even if it is thought 
worthy of aplace among “specimens of eloquence.” | 

“A great speech,” said O'Connell, speaking of | 
addresses to a jury, “is a very fine thing; but, 
after all, the verdict is the thing.” 

Professor Mathews, from whose book on * ‘Oratory | 
and Orators” 
that no one would discover the perfect orator, if 
such there could be, while he was speaking. He | 
tells two anecdotes to illustrate his assertion. 

When Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, | | 
was practising at the bar, a farmer, who had often | 
heard him speak, was asked what sort of a pleader | 
he was. 

“Oh, he isa good lawyer and an excellent coun- 
sellor, but a poor pleader,”’ was the reply. 

“But does he not win most of his causes?” 

“Yes, but that’s because he knows the law, and 
can argue well; but he’s vo orator.” 

A hard-headed bank president once congratulated 
himself, in the presence of Mr. Mathews, on resist- 
ing, as foreman of a jury, the oratorical blandish- 
ments of Mr. Choate. 

“Knowing his skill,” said the hard-headed man, 
“in making white appear black, and black white, I 
made up my mind at the oun that he should not 
fool me. He tried all his arts, but it was of no use; 
I just decided according to the law and evidence.” 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Mathews, ‘*you gave 
your verdict against Mr. Choate’s client?” 

“Why, no; we gave a verdict for his client; but 
then we couldn’t help it; he had the law and the | 
evidence on his side.” 

It never occurred to the bank president or to the | 
farmer that Choate and Parsons were after verdicts, 
not admiration. And they got them, because they | 
sunk the orator info the advocate. 

“Thou madest people say, ‘How well he speaks!’ ” 
said Demosthenes to Cicero, in Fenelon’s * Dialogues 
of the Dead,”’ “but I made them say, ‘Let us march 
against Philip!” 

That was true, but it required many passionate 
appeals fromm this prince of orators, before the 
Athenians uttered that cry. 








we quote O'Connell's remark, insists | 








—+@> — 
VICTORIA’S REPROOF. 

Queen Victoria was noted in carly years for her 
punctuality, and was apt to be impatient with those 
who were negligent as to time. She administered 
once a courteous but severe reproof to the Duchess 
of Sunderland, who, as the Mistress of Robes, was 
obliged to be near the Queen on public occasions. 
‘The Duchess was a little careless in matters requir- 
ing promptness. 

One day, when a public ceremony was appointed 
for a given hour, the Queen and her ladies had 
gathered in the palace, and the duchess alone was 
missing. The Queen grew impatient, and as the 
hour appointed passed, she was about to enter her 
carriage without her first lady. The Duchess sud- 
denly appeared, breathless with haste, and stam- 
mered an excuse. 

“My dear duchess,” said the Queen, “1 think you 
must have a bad watch.” 

Unloosing from her neck the chain of a magniti- 
eent watch, she fastened it round the neck of the 
duchess. The reproof, though conveyed in an ele- 
gant present, was overwhelming. The proud duch- 
ess colored, bit her lip, and dropped a hot tear. The 
next day she resigned her office. 

The resignation was not accepted, and from that 
time the duchess was never known to be a second 
late in keeping an engagement. 


Se 
A NEW STYLE OF BLOWING. 





| charming woman, always solicitous of the comfort 


player found the boy, with distended cheeks, and | against the taste and proceedings of those who have | I 


face red as a beet, blowing away for dear life into | Te™Mov ed to more fashionable sections. His is a 
the hole of the indicator " plain, three-story brick house, no way noticeable 





ha On the green door 1s painted in another shade of 
green, and in large letters, the name of Phillips. In 


LISZT’S PLAYING. 
the march of nuprovement, the time has come when 


An American lady, whose sister is taking lessons | jt jis desired to run a street over the ground where | establishment in the West. Sept. 17 


with Liszt, the world-renowned pianist, describes his | this house stands, and the old agitator promptly files 
playing. She writes: a remonstrance. 


I hinted to her that she should ask Liszt to play. 


She must have been astonished at my presumption, DYING WITH HIS FATHER. 


but nevertheless she asked him, and I guess le was 7 ; ; F ; tree W.c, 


inne the tees antouiabad. A touching incident is narrated in connection with 
At first, he did not understand, and asked, “You the account of the death of Captain Weatherley and 
play souething more to me? his boy in Zululand: 

“ Q 8 a ra re >, . . 
nots Set eating, more fms Nl Yet | How the boy came to he with his father at such a 
good- humoredly, and sat down on a me say ing, ba | ser vs not told; but when the aneew recognized that 
am an old man; I cannot do anything now.” Then they were in imminent peril, he told the lad to jump 
he exclaimed, “Oh, this stool is too low! 1 and rose | 0 his horse and ride for his life. The young fellow 
again. gave the horse a cut which sent him off ata gallop, 

Florence ran and placed the chair she had used | X¢!iming, “1 will die with you, father! 
| for him, and he sat down and began. We came for- zs COTKESPOMMENY SASS The « oe : me ae 
ward and listened throughout without stirring,— was char: acte ristic. The man was bearded, bronzed 
almost without breathing, it seemed. and hardy, with a father’s tears upon his cheeks, 

It was a dreamy, melancholy strain, with a rapid, while the blue-eyed, fair-haired lad, with much of 
running bass, very sweet, and played excessively the beauty of a girl in his appearance, was calmly 
pi: anissimo,—the wonderful tone he was so celebrat- a —. of fond delight, loading his father’s 
> > : -o was ine very ex. | avorite car ie. 
traordin icc was nothing very ex “The two noble hearts were last soen—the tutor 

‘ aici yea | Wounded to death with assegais, clasping his boy’s 
ce: Bs b ml = Hine forte passage R pag prskddie hand with his left, while with the right he cut down 
playing, his face was set and rather sad-looking, and the savages. ; Weatherley was formerly a well-known 
now and then he raised his eyes to my face without | "12 fashionable lite in London. 
changing the expression. 

Instead of feeling excited at so great an honor he- 
ing accorded us, it seemed to have a chilling effect; 
and when he rose and came towards us, ‘and we The insincerity of a certain class of fashionable 
warmly thanked him, he was less calm than we were, Ri oe . ar Nexa 
for he seemed saddened and nervous. entertainers is illustrated by the following anecdote 

He looked at his fingers, and said, “Ah, these are | from /larper’s Magazine, whieh was told by Charles 
invalids; I can do nothing with the uunow, Laman} Sumner: 
old man,—ah, yes, a very Fold man.’ 

I took his hands, and he looked pleased as we ad- I remember, on one occasion, after we had sat 
mired them. He must really have been amnsed at | down at the table, Rogers remarked that a promi- 
us simple little girls. I would have liked to kiss | ment lawyer and writer whom he named, though 
them, but I feared the after ridicule of my less de-| invited, had not yet appeared. Then came a series 
monstrative sister; so I let them drop. of bitter sarcasis directed at the absent but ex- 
vected guest, to which the host blandly contributed 
lisfullshare. Suddenly the object of this combined 
attack entered the room, and Rogers rose from his 
chair, shook hands with him in the most charming 
way, and added, ‘Ah! my dear ——., how glad we 
are to see you! We were just speaking of you as 
you came im!” 











7 —~ ae 
GLAD TO SEE YOU! 


as ~+9>- = 


CORRECT, ONLY A LITTLE TURNED. 

The excited boy who said he mistook the ‘shotte- 
cary pop” for the post-oflice, but it didn’t make a 
“dit o’ bifference,”” was better understood and less 
mortified than the unfortunate blunderer here 
described, The Newport correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript says: 








nll ct 
COMMON-SENSE. 

Old Dr. John Brown, of Iadington, England, was 
in the habit of impressing his divinity students with 
the importance of common-sense. He would say to 
them: 


I know a lady who keeps a boarding-house—a 


of her household, but with a peculiarity. She “re- 
members faces, ‘but not names.” That alone is “Young gentlemen, ye need three things to make 
hardly to be called a peculiarity, for how many ye good minister e need learning, and gr: nce, and 
people say that of themselves! But this lady is all | @onimon-sense. As for the learning, I'll try to set 
unconse ious of her failing, and never hesitates for ye in the way of it; as for grace, ye must always 
aname, calling you whatever it occurs to her to pray for it; but if ye have na brought the common- 
call you, and feeling very certain that she is right. sense W itlpye, y ye may go aboot your business.’ 

Now it never mattered to me, that with every cup 
of coffee or tea she gave me, I was rechristened. 
On the contrary, I found it very entertaining. But 

this dad distress her d: sughter. 

All in vain she labored with her mother, who 
smilingly went on,in her own way in spite of her. 
But there came a time and occasion when her 
daughter set her heart upon her mother’s address- 
ing a gentleman stranger correctly. All through 
the day of the evening on which he was expected, 
the daughter could be heard to say as she followed 
her mother from room to room,— 

“Now, rememvcr, his name is Mr. Comwdry’” to 
which the mother in every instance would a ard 

“Yes, dear, 1 am sure I know it, Cow dry” 
the dining-room door, and even when sitting a. 4 
at the tea-table, most emphatically was that name 
sounded in the good mother’s ears, and there was 
always the bland answer, **Yes, dear, I know it per- 
fectly.” The stranger took his seat at the table. 
‘That blessed woman, with a self-possession I have | 
never seen surpassed, looked sweetly across the 
table and inquired, “Mr. Dry-cow, do you take 
cream and sugar?” 
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WELCOME TO THE WATER. 

A lively scene on Boston Common over thirty | 
years ago is thus described by a writer in the Amer- , 
ican Cultivator of that city. The introduction of the | 
Cochituate Lake water was really an important | 
event in the history of the New England metropolis, 


| 
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| 





and 1s still gratefully remembered: y 
es = 

On the 25th of October, 1848, at sunrise one hun- af 11S OWY MA; TEA 
dred guns had been fired, and all the bells of the 
churches rung. The streets had been decorated 
with flags, triumphal arches and mottoes, the troops | 
had been reviewed on the Common by the Governor, | 
a magnificent procession, occupying over two heurs 
in passing any given point, had filed through the 
streets, and now witha mingling of banners, plumes | 
and arms, a sea of up-turned faces had halted near 
the spot then occupied by the “big tree.” 

It was four o'clock when the ceremonies were 
commenced by singing a hymn to the tune of Old 
Harvard by the immense assembly, led by the Handel 
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HIS OWN MASTER. 
BOUND IN HONOR. 





One should never be ashamed to confess igno- 
rance, or to receive instruction in matters of which 
he has no knowledge. A wise man seeks to learn 
something from everybody he meets. But fools | 
often boast of knowledge till their ignorance is ex- 
posed. 

A young organist, who had permission to practice 





f Ss 2 > » wAnAT. soth these books are by J.T. TROWBRIDGE, He has 
_ — 4 nity pon aoe : prayer from — Abd written nothing better. They are full of hfe and humor. 
it has Ween proposed that pure w: es phe Satpeduesd — ap Mrread ti tne re 

| 9° e 4 . “) any one who will read them. 633 pages. 

| into the city. All who are in favor of the proposi- | . 7 . a 

| tion will please to say aye.” JUST HIS LUCK. 

| A tremendous shout of “Aye” arose from all First volume, by a famous writer for the young. A good 
| parts of the Common, and the fountain at that ex- wees full of gagged —s an geet ye The 

| act moment burst forth, scattering its sparkles and | hero is & conntry boy, who goes to seek his fortune in 

| its freshness in mid-air! The enthusis wah of the cit- | Sew Fork City. He learns wisdom by experience. 335 pp. 
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Founded 1t2 


shore till Sept. 1. 


| possible injury 


on a tine instrument, was obliged, one evening, to | izens broke forth in a thrilligg chorus that woke the | 


find a substitute for the boy who generally blew the 
bellows. He asked a raw country boy if he knew 
how to blow the bellows of an organ. ‘Yes, sor,” 
was the confident reply, “I can blow an organ.” The 
recruit was taken to the church, and the use of the 
indicator explained to him, by which he could know 
how full of air the bellows were. 

The player then asked him if he understood what 
he had to do. 
aboot it.” The player seated himself at the keys, 
but no music came. He shouted, “Blow, my lad!” 

“Aw’s blowing, sir.” 

Still no music. “Blow harder, boy.” 

But the keys gave no sound. “Blow harder yet, 
boy? 

“Aw’s blawin’ as hard as ever aw can, sor.” 

froing round to tind what was the trouble, the 


The answer was prompt, “I knaw all | 
| 


echoes of the hills for miles apg and the roar 
| of the multitude, mingled with the booming of ar- 
tillery. welcomed to Boston the pure waters of Lake | 
Cochituate. 

—_—<@o——_ oe 


WENDELL PHILLIPS’ HOME. 
The house of America’s greatest living orator does 
not appear generally in the serial picture lists of 
romantic looking ‘Homes’ of authors and poets: 


The neighborhood where Phillips now lives “4s,) 
about as disagreeable a place for the residence of a 
gentleman as there is in Boston. Street railways 
have a junction just in front of it, and the rumble of 
cars is constant. It is surrounded by third-class | 
shops, restaurants and saloons. 

What few dwelling-houses, once abodes of per- 
sons of social consideration, yet remain unchanged | 
into shops are lodging-houses, and a good — of 
them could not get a character from the police. Yet 
Phillips lives on undisturbed, in apparent protest 








GOOD OLD TIMES. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkee; 
#300. Good style, good aan good tare 
OTIS BISBEE, » Principal, 
FOR BOYS 

Lites Blue, 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, Prin. 
IGHLAND HALL, pina asad Ill, A 
Collegiate School for Young L duclie s. The tinest school 

*, WESTON, I’res, 
‘RK ANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, No. 
BW Granville, N. Thirty miles N. E. of Saratoga. No 

















— —o—__—_ malaria or grog-shops. Sevenable and judicious teachers. 
1 Generous table, 
two cadets from twelve States. 


and delightful home for boys. Haseighty- 
Ilustrated catalogues 
WILCOX, A.M., President. 


‘SREENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Insti- 
BW tuteand Connnercial College. ASEASIDE school. 
Both sexes. On dvect route trom New 

Board reduced to $2.75. Opens 
For ¢: —— ne (tree) address Rey. F. D 
S , E. Greenwich, R. 1. 


York to Boston. 
August ° 
BLAK 






Cincinnati Wesleyan 
FOR WOMEN. Classical, scientific, English courses, 
Highest advantages for Musicand Artculturein the West. 
Elegant structure; experienced tacuity, delelitinl home, 
Address Rev. D. H. MOOR! oe db sident 


(PHESHORTL LIDGE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD- 

RY for Young Menand b y# in. open at the Sen- 
Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.d. Atter Sept, 
1, direct to Media, Pennsvivama. S7Oa quarter, 10 weeks, 
books, etc., included. No extras except instrumental 
Highly recommended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 
i Fernando Wood, Gov v. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, etc., ete, 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Home School for Boys. Stamford, Conn. 

Finely situated on a hill three-quarters of a nile trom 
village. Grounds unsurpassed in extentand tacilities for 
out-door sports of all seasons. Building enlarged and 
greatly improved. Thorough preparation for college. sei- 
entific se hool or business. Forty-second vearopens Sept. 8. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers. 
Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examunction 
at Harvard College this year. Tuition, S100 ayear. 
Board, $350. A new cirerlar just issued ply tor me 
formation to William Evere tt! P h. D. 


LASELL SEMINAR FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileges with delightful suburban home. spe- 
cial care of health, manners and morals of growing girls. 
Some reguctions in prices for next year, which begins Sept, 
18. For Catalogue, address C.C. BRAGDON, Principal, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9, 
879. For eireulars apply to 
_ MISS ANNIE , cee 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, } 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 


A first-cl Preparatory School bl boys. Location at- 
tractive. neational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., 1] 


1 y . 1 yar 
GOOD WORK for the CHILDREN. 
Dr. SMITH’S new book, “Baptist Missionary 
Sketches,” is needed in every Baptist family, and the 
publisher wishessthe children to ict as his agents in sell- 
ing the book. A liberal commission will be paid them, 
Write him for partienlars, Address 
W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Boston. 











Bradford, Ms ASS. 


Associate Principals, 









Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, , 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
tothe most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtfulto children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box 






CASH: VERE BOUQUE T 
ful and re ae as the 
Y a rn) x 

CASHMERE 

The_ name and trade- 

are a guarantee of su- 
most mortifying and unpleasant to its possessor, and it is 
teeth daily with that justly popular dentifrice, Fragrant 
ance to the teeth. Gentlemen who indulge in smoking 
gist for it. 


universa es- 
most de ite and re- 
- 

mark of COLGATE & 

BOUQUET |x 
perior and uniform 
Among all the disagreeable consequences that follow 
the most inexcusable and offensive in society; and yet the 
SOZODONT. It purifies and sweetens the breath, cools 
should cleanse their teeth with SOZODONT, as it re- 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


a WQ \q liy 
,) s 
COLGATE S teemed by the taste- 
cherche of perfumes. 
on each package 
__ SO. AP. ' quality. 
the decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be the 
cause of it may be easily removed by cleansing your 
and refreshes the mouth, and gives a pearl-like appear- 
moves all unpleasant odors of the weed. Ask your drug- 
PUBLISH 





, 41 vy ‘yr N 
By Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG, the famous author for MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. 


| boys. This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for | VoL. 1V. Idle Hour Series, By Paxsy. 16 illustrations, 
. home in the early days in New England, when eres? Price, 50 cents. 
veasts and savage men made life perilous. 286 pag Showing what a woman can do whey she is in earnest. 


Any one book sent on receipt of 50 cents, or the “four 
THE FORBES DOOLAN AFFAIR. 


| for $1 and 8 3-et. stamps. PERRY MASON & CO. 
By W. H. Bisunop, Author of “Detmold.” And other 


OUR UNION WEB HAMMOCK. 
stories by popular authors. Vou. 11. Out-of-School 


Series. Price, 30 cents. 


~ HEALY'S TONIC PILLS. 


A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per box. oe “+ 
druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FA 
16 page es. Worth reading. Sent for 3-cent stamp. at ress 
H. F. THAYER, 30 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Hires’ linproved “Package makes 
| 5 gallons of a de- ROOT BEER licious drink, 

healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
|} by mail on receipt of 25 cents. manele retured only by 


PEBBY MASON & CO., 41 Temple P)., Boston, Mass. | CHARLES &, HIRE 


215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











6 foot bed, sustains 509 pounds; 
On a hot day, ip the shade, it is rest and 
nent. Equally good for city and country. 


OUR HAMMOCK is 10 feet long, has a 
= gated it color, very handsome. 










nappy. Reduced price 
weak price $2.0), postage, 2> cts. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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Ze 








wanion. 


AND LADY. 
S plouned « 


KNIGHT 
— lifted his hand to hi 


hapea 








vowed to her be ty and rode way; 
seth : lorious world to go, 

She in the lone little home to stay. 
Swift asa v 1 he passed the fields 

Where the wi id rose blushed ¢ pore aged srain; 
She took up the we apons which ‘ 

When fain from herself she 
Outin the thickest of noble str 

He telt the rapture ef cor 

Nt sh hut inte het quiet life, 

Hlalf deemed its narrowness like the grave 
Yet trange to say, When the war was past, 

And the knight came back weartig vitlor’s stars, 
"Twas the lady who, wan and pale, at last 

Gave token of wounds which had left their sears. 


IARGAKET EF, SANGSTER 
+> 


For the Companion, 


CONSTANCY. 
of the most remarkable instanees of 
fortitude and Christian 
found in human history, 
under the 
Severus, at 
mR 


Perpetua was a young widow of twenty-two | 


One 
nine 


femi- 
constancy 
that of Perpetua, 
persecution of the Ro- 
Carthage, in Africa, 


ever 
is 
who suffered 

man Emperor, 


about the year 206, A 


THE 


|. fire a beacon on the coast between the setting and 
| the rising of the sun; 
bacon.’ Daniel thought it 
| his wife agreed with 
it must be remembere d nd lived up to. 
must be executed. Daniel remembered 
the head of one of his political papers: ** 
| tice be done, thoug heavens fall! 
| would gird up his loins to the doing of his duty. 
| Within a week from the day of jiis elevation to 
| 
| 


was very cur’us; and 


iim: but there it was, 





Thelaws 
a line at 








1 the 


And he 





office, as our new town father was walking 
abroad one evening, he turned his steps towards 
a little hamlet upon the washing of the 
, Where dweit a score or more of honest fish- 
ermen, and from the humble cot of one of the 
number crime the uumistakable fumes of frying 
Daniel's olfactories could not deceive 

stopped, 


close 


hacon! 
him 


He 


significant fumes emanated, and then made for 
the place 
It chanced to be the 


Crosstree, 
Jacob 


and when 
himself, ladle 


Daniel entered, 
in hind, 


he found 


actually superin- 


tending the frving of an enormous rasher, The 
selectman held up his hands in horrified amaze- 
ment 
|} “OO Jacob, what have you been and done? 
Diyon know’t vou've broke the law? ‘at you're 
this very minnit a-goim’ agin the statoots of the 
State of Maine?) I'm sorry, Jacob, but LT nist 
take you into custody!” 


Old Crosstree was for a time dumb with won- 





der; but by-and-by, when he had asked old 
Makepeace what he meant, he g: vine a all the in- 
formation in Daniel's power to give; and being a 


| law-abiding citizen, and moreover, hav ing a pro- 
| found respect for the town fathers, he sadly 
partook of a hasty bite, and then accompanied 
| the august potentate to the village, where they 
| found the old justice of the borough toasting his 
| shins before his office fire 
Of course, when once 


the subject matter of 


| the arrest hi; td been presented to the justice, the | 


| truth came out, and the obfuscated official found 


: | light. 
years, wealthy, and of noble connections, Her | +o 
vyho was born after her husband's death, | > 
infsnt vil rma rher iu nT) ith ZULUS IN LONDON. 


was her companion in her troubles, 
arrested for 


to the 


She 
Christ 
peror 

Her 


renounce 


wits divine 


the 


doing 
of 


honors to 


ind net spirit Roman Em- 


father, Who was a 
her faith 
stood 


red her to 


whether an 


heathen, mm 


She asked him 
be enlled 
He replied, 
“ean Teall 
a Christian.”’ 
pri on, 


rn, Whieh near, could by any 


“No 
other 


other than its proper mune 
Neither,” 
than what Lam 


bad tid she, 





myself 
After spending 


nuuny days in with her infant, 


which time she 


amd heavenly visions every 


the most cheering 
IL asleep, her heathen friends asked | 


} 
L 


time she fel 


her if she would not at last recant before the 
dreaded trial and execution. 
She declared that as for her sentence of death | 


God would carry her through 
‘The 


eto me, 


that trial 
prison : 






for the prison, she said, 


became like a putlag and I would rather 
been there 


It was, 


have than 
no doubt, 
Newton, 


mind 


anywhere else.”’ 
this expression which the 
the converted slay 
that 


Rey. John e-dealer, 


had in when he wrote in familiar 
hymn, 


“When ble 
A palace 

And pri 
if Jesus 


sso with a sense of His love, 
atoy would appear; 

ms world palaces prove 
hould dwell with me there.” 


faithful 


were condemned to the 


Perpetua, with her companions und 
ner tifianet 


Phe 


tnd 


rnphitheatre 


male victims were ¢ Xposed to lions, bears 


eopards: the by 
ston 
Perpetua appre 


to the 


Women were tossed 


furiou 
ired 
On 


ts if ina trance, insensible 


pain 


ecovering her consciousness, 


she asked when she would be despatched by the 


gladiator, 





were subjected to the sword of the gladiator. 
The youth who was appointed to despatch Per- 
petua was so overcome by her calmness that 
the resolute 
part 
ives sind spectacles as these 


he 


bungled at his work, whereupon 


ad his sword to a mortal 


It was su whie] 


gave poaver and vigor to the Christian church at 
Carthiae that very spot which Virgil had 
made so celebrated by the heathen sacrifice of 


Queen Dido 
And it 


doms whiel 


is such events 
the 


mysterious px 


ts these early martvy 
ennsed 
thre 


In thie 


historian, Gibbon, to 


wonder at wwer which 


lodged 
himself } 


wis 
early Christians’ breasts, : 
as recorded these instanees in his 
1k and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." w. W. N 
+o 
THE 
ving mi 
where 
The 
good old tish 
Maine, 
sat down with his wife 


mons work, “The ine 


FIRING 
Yankee re 
pron 


BEACON. 


be quite as drol! as Tris 


ouncing, the s¢ is not 


Hoo Mister 
Ledger tells the following 
erman in one of the coast 
who was made 


ron duty 
story of a 


mune! 





towns of selectman, and 


to study the laws, so that 
he should know how to execute them faithfully 


Now Daniel Makepeace —_ not an _ ated | 


man, and his wife was no brighter went | 
well, however, and was easily compre ah onded 
until they eame to the items which had been! 


copied from the statutes 
zled at the outset. They 
which made it a criminal 


ind here they were puz- 
came upon the section | 
net for 


during | 
was blessed and comforted with | 


: eet } 
for those who survived the wild beasts | 


wy pe rson to! 


Six Zulus, on exhibition in London, 


have been 


YOUTHS 


and they read it—‘‘frying | former. 


Let jus- | departments, such as minor appointments. 


and made sure whence the] and depart. 





jexamined by Frank Buekland, the naturalist. 
| He thus writes, in Land and Water, of their up- 
}pearance and their method of fighting with 
spenrs 
There are six young men, all inthe very prime 
f life, sound in wind and limb, and as active as 
ents, They vary somewhat in color; all of them | 
are black, but not jet-black. The hair is wool, 
in little tufts 


Being a disciple of Lavater, I read in their 


|} with a peeuliar feature not present in European 


aces good-nature and a kindly disposition, mixed | 


| faces, If improperly handled or offended, the 
features indicate instant revenge and merciless 
| retaliation. 

These two characteristics came out well in| 
| their perform: mnces Their dances were em- 
blematical of fighting, and victory to the death 
over enemies; whereas the representations of 


| the marriage feast and their dinner-time outside 
their kraal, showed that they were socially good- 
| natured, merry, happy people. 
} Iwas amazed to see the natural, polite man- 
}ner in which these Zulus bowed, and with a nat- 
| ural politesse acknowledged the flowers that were 
| presented to them by the ladies. 

They were 
assegai. ‘These really are most fearful weapons; 
they are from four to five feet long, made of 
hard wood, and carry a blade or narrow spear 
of soft, pliable iron about five inches long, cut- 
ting with both edges 

When using the asse 
in the hand inn 
throw it. This 

| throug ho the an 





wii they cause it to quiver 
peculiar manner before they 
vives it an impetus, it flies 
as quick and as silent an ar- 
} row from a bow, and it strikes the object with a 
peculiay sullen thud. 

Pwo ordinary targ 
lus were placed, one 
a platform of boards 

The Zulus have been taken round the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. A good-looking young lady, re- 
lated to Mr. Trotman, of the refreshment de- 


as used at 
behind the 


archery meet- 
other, against 


most at home when throwing the | 


it 
| 
| 





partment, broyght the chief some iced water 
The chief, Dingandaw, immediately wanted to 
buy her, and with seriousness asked how many 
cows her father would take for her. 
+> 

A DAY AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Phe amount of work done by the President o 
the United States is enormons, and a great deal | 
jot it is eravating labeo A writer in the 
| Washington Sfar sketches a day at the White 
House, and shows how t President is occupied 


| by ten hours in the twenty-four 


President Haves be 
lock in the morning 


President's room, 


of the White House 


gins work shortly after nine 
He then appears in the 
ated in the 1 






oe] 


situ 











The President sits ina eane-seated chair at a 
polished table about fifteen feet long and five 
broad. His face is to the door. At his left, 
near the wall, sits Webb Haves Back of the 
President sits Mr. Gustin, his stenographer 
Around the room are chairs and one or two 
sofas 

Although the President is ready to receive 
eallers at an early hour, he never finds the visi- 
tors wanting. Members of Congress and the 


past the doorkeeper 
without showing their e¢ vee 

Other Visitors must first send in their cards by 
Charley Letter, the doorkeeper. Sometimes 
there are as many as twenty people in the room 
| atatime. Members of Cong 


| 
| President's advisers walk 
| 


ress tuke their torn 


at talking to the President in the order in which 
>» they e unter the room, kee ping the tally them- 
ves. The President indicates to the others 


When he is ready to hear them, 


| 
| 
| 


ht wing | 


| 


| received inthe 


v| 
ls 


} turned to his new 
{| ‘ 


COMPANION. 


The interviews are short or long, generally the | 


When the President desires to consult | 
without interruption, with callers, they retire to 


and | the library adjoining. 


President positively refuses to hear 
for such places. 

They are referred to the departments. It is | 
his rule not to interfere in any appointments in 
the departments. ‘The people he receives during 
the day up to half-past two in the afternoon 
generally average about 200. 

The number of pe ‘ople who call to ‘ 
and shake hands”’ 
mumble 


pay respects 
is great and pol. ing. They 
something, seize the President’s hand 
It is a great thing for the principals 
of female seminaries in the adjoining States to 
bring on to Washington whole batteries of beauty 


cot of honest old Jacob} and bring them to bear upon the President. 
| Bridal parties are quite numerous. 
| 





Another cla 


ss of visitors are excursionists by 
the hundreds 


These and large deleg 
Kast Room. 





ions are 
There are fre quent] 


ats many as 500 people in one of these exeur- 
sions. 

The member of Congress whose constituents 
they are arranges with the President for their 
reception, He gets them in line, and as they 
tile by the President the member introduces 
each one, and makes lots of votes for the next 
time. 


The President is seldom able to join his family 
after dinner, Frequently the only time that he 
has with the family is before he goes to work in 
the morning, at lunch and at dinner, 


+o 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A SHAWL. 


My child, is it so strange indeed, 
This tale of the plague in the East, you read,— 
This tale of how a soldier found 

A gleaming shaw! of silk, close-wound 


(And stained, pe rhaps, with twofong red,) 
About a dead man’s careless he: 

He took the treasure in his breast 
To one he loved. You know the 


If Russia shudders near 
Fr 


and far, 
mm peasant’s hut to throne of Caar; 
li Ge ernAnN bids an armed guard 

By sun and moon keep wateh and ward 
Nlong her line, 
From death 


that they who fly 
ah me !—shall surely die, 


rhis trouble for the world was all j 
Wrapped in that soldier's sweetheart’s shawl, 


Take vare lest other lovers bring 
Some gift as weird in rose or ring. 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. Pratt. 
\ ain 
HENRY CLAY AND THE GOAT. 
The following story of Henry Clay will donbt- 
less recall the man who eaught a bear by the 
tnil,—it was dangerous to hold on 
death to let go: 


As Mr. 


. but it was} 
| 


The | 
applicants | 


| 
. . | 

Everybody who calls is received except those | 

upon business strictly pertaining to the different 

| 





| be better soon. 


Clay came out of the Capitol at Wash- | Says. 


AUG, 21, 1879. 


The robber’s disengaged hand dived int 
Tom’s pocket instanter, and Master Reynard’s 
teeth closed as quickly — it, causing the fel 
low to yell in dismay, and drop pistol and reins 
while Tom g galloped off at his best pace, leaving 
his unwelcome acquaintance to bandage his ham 


and digest his disappointment at leisure. 
oe a 
THE DRUMMER BOY’S LAST REV- 
EILLE. 


A writer in the Christian tells a pathetic story 


of the boy who, while dying amid the dead and 
wounded on Chickamauga’s battle-field, beat his 
last call to duty: 


Suddenly, there rang out upon the scene of 
stillness the sound of a drum; Jong and loud, 
rolled out the morning reveille, startling both 
men and officers, coming, as it did, from the 
midst of where all was thought to be silent in 


deat } 





> surgeon was sent to investigate. Far out 
among the dead he found a little drummer-boy, 
Pale as the silent bodies around him, he lay, rest- 
ing wearily upon his drum. 


The 





} 





surgeon saw ata glance that all would 
soon be over. Both le had been broken by a 
shell, and from the mangled limbs the current 








of life was fast ebbing away. 
he was, and used to death 
forms, he could not tell the boy that his sutfer- 
ings would shortly end, and he turned away. 
Going back, he requested an officer to go and 
break the news. The ofticer went to the boy, 
and placing his hand upon his shoulder, s: tid ,— 
“My boy, you are badly wounded, but you wil! 


” 


Strong man that 
in all its various 


“IT know it,”’ answered the boy. 
long I have lain, and God only knows 
ings through the long weary hours; but I prayed 
that He would let me live to see the morning 
sun, that I might once more beat the reveille to 
ye the men to duty, as I have so often 
done before, and He h¢ wered my prayer.” 

‘God is very merciful,’’ kindly answered th¢ 
officer. 

“He is always good,”’ said the 
know what vou mean by my being 


“All night 
my suffer- 





boy; “but I 
better soon, 


Lam going to die, but Tam not afraid of death.” 
“You area brave boy,’’ said the officer, “but 
Why are you not afraid to die?” 


The boy placed his little trembling hand in his 
bosom and drew forth a small pocket-Bible. 
“My mother gave me this when I left home,” 
he answered. “She told me to read it every day, 
and IT have done so. I know that Jesus is wait- 
ing with open arms to receive me. ‘That is why 
Iam not afraid to die. I want you to carry it to 
her, and tell her that I have obeyed her, and 
that I die without fear, only sorry that 1 could 
not once more see her dear face, and hear her 
kind, loving voice.”’ 
+> 
TRIED TO RAISE TEN CENTS. 
“Beggars shouldn't be choosers,”’ 
But they 


the proverb 


do choose their own ways of 


ington, one day, seeing a frightened woman in | begging, and some of these ways are quite orig- 


| the street v: linly trying to ward off the attacks | 
of a sportive goat, he gallantly, in spite of his| 
years and office, seized the goat by the horns 


The woman ge him warmly and sped | 


| hurriedly on. Mr. 
move on also, but the goat had its own views 
about the interference with his innocent amuse 
ment, 

As soon as the woman’s deliverer 
hold on the goat's horns, the animal rose 
tically on his hind legs and prepared for ach: urge. 
In his own algae Mr. € lay now took the ; 
mal as before by the horns, and thus for 
they stood, while 
about, immensely amused 
tacle of a senator and a 
igninst the other ina public street. 

A= long Mr. Cl 


in the 


acrowd of street bovs gathered | 
nousial spec- | 
goat pitted the one | 


Clay would have liked to! way home from business through 


loosed his | 
me ijes- | 


} more wildly than ever, 
a time | 


tts Inv held the goat, all was | 
| well enough; but the moment the quadruped 
was free came a fresh preparation for a charge 
Not a boy offered assistance; but after a while 


one ventured to suggest,— 
“Throw the Billy down, sir.’ 

Mr. Clay at once accepted and adopted the re- 
port of that coumidlines, and tripping the goat 
up, essayed to pass on. Before he could fairly 
turn any way, however, the goat was up in lofty 
preparation for a new charge 

Mr. Clay gave his enemy the floor, the 
pavement, once more, and, keeping him there, 
adviser with the question, 
do now 


or 





‘And what sha 





“Cut and run, sir,” replied the lad 
+ 
OUTWITTING A HIGHWAYMAN. 


A good story is told of how a 
outwitted a highwayman, 
money or his life: 


Tom Hills, sometime huntsman 
Surrey Hounds, was once sent to buy a fox in 
Leadenhall Market fot service the next dav. 

The commission was not atail to Tom’s liking: 
but obeying orders, he rode to tow n, got his fox, 
and putting him, securely strapped, legs upward, 
in a capacions pocket in his overeo: it, turned his 
horse’s head homeward. 


bright fellow 


who demanded 


his 


of the Old 


| pipe 
| smoke 


Somewhere about midnight he reached Streat- | 


ham Common, to be suddenly stopped with the | 
famil iar challenge, ‘Your money or your life!”’ 
“My money!” ‘exclaimed Hills “T haven't 
got any: Tam only a servant; and you wouldn't | 
take my life, surely?” i 
The highwayman told him to look sharp, em- 
phasizing the injunction by pointing a pistol at} 
the = erg s head. 
ell, my man,” said the latter, “we wont 
fall oa I want my life; as Pve no money, 
I suppose you must have money's worth. You'll 
find something quite ‘ts good in my pocket here; 
so pray help yourself,”’ 









So, 


inal,—more so than successful in the 
Says a New York paper: 


following 
ease, 

The other evening, while p eople were on their 
a rather un- 


frequented part of the citv, some man yelled 
-| from a hovel with might and main,— 
“Help! help! 
Everybody seemed frightened, but no one 
ve nture -d to rescue the man. 
“Help! help! hel; flonted through the air 





“[T guess some one is trying to murder him,” 
lgvested one. 


‘Perhaps it’s a free fight,” 





said another 


“Or his wife may be beating him.” pnt ina 
third. 
“Help! help! Wout some one help me?” 


“Who will follow if 
eda pedestrian 

“T will!”’ shouted several. 

“Then come ahead,” said the leader, 
made a start. 


Ill lead the way?” shout- 


as ne 


The rest followed, and they soon arrived at 
the house, rushed through the hallway and up 
stairs, and stopped at the door of the room from 


which the screams enme. 





“Help! h help!" shouted the inmate 

“Hurry up before he is killed!” shonted t] 
erowd, in excited tones 

Phen they opened the door, for it was not 
locked, and found a man calmly smoking a pipe 

“Who was shouting for help?” \asked = t! 
leader. 

“Twas,” replied the individual, removing the 


from hi 
in the air. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing in particular,’ 

“Then wh: it help do von want? 

“Well, Pll tell you. 1 just want some one to 
help me raise ten cents to get something to eat 
with. If I beg on the street, I'll be arrested. so 
I solicit from here. Will vou give me the ten?” 

The crowd filed out like a lot of sheep. 


+o _ 
DIDN’T ENVY HIM. 


On High Street, 
sat on the 





mouth, and blowing a cloud of 










a boy of ten, richly dressed 
steps eating an orange, and a_ bov 


| with a cart-load of picked-up wood stood across 





| 


l body 


| the street looking at him. The contrast was 
very great, and a pedestrian who saw the situa- 
tion said to the poor boy: 
“That chap over there is pretty well 
isn’t he? : 
“Yes,’’ was the brief reply. 
There was a minnte of silence. and then tl 
l "N With the cart started up his lead, saving 
3ut 1 don’ t care a cent about it, —he has to 
eat with a fork and say ‘yes ma’am’ to every- 


fixed 
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For the Companion. 


GOING TO LAKE ERIE. 


“Some day we'll drive over to Lake Erie,’’ papa | 
had said several times, and Johnny and Nan- | 
nie had their little hearts full of expectation, 
and wished that each day might turn out to be 


“some day.’ 

A straight road running three miles north led 
to the very shore of grand old Lake Erie, but 
every time grandpa’s horse was “hitched up” 
there would be some errand to be done over at | 
the village, which lay in just the other aa 
tion, two miles south, 

‘Just a few little houses and some stores!’ | 
said Johnny, disconsolately. ‘‘What makes ’em | 
always want to go there? I should think they’d | 
always want to go to Lake Erie and pick up peb- | 
bles.” | 

** Ant to go to Lake Ee-wie and pick up peb- 
bles,” echoed little Nan, and everybody said 
they should go sometime, but still the days 


’ 


slipped by. | 

There was a big gravel-bank in the eins 
field opposite grandpa’s house, and one morning | 
the children took their'pails and shovels and | 
went over there to dig. 

Grandma gave them each a little lunch to | 
carry with them, and everything seemed so sate | 
isfactorily settled for at least two hours’ enter- | 
tainment, that papa went to write letters, and | 
mamma lay down for a nap. 

Had she been asleep? where was she? who 
was that calling? She started up to listen. It 
was grandpa speaking loudly at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Mary, do you know where those children 
are? They're nigh half a mile up the road, 
walking north!’ | 

Mamma ran down to the door and looked. 
She could see the two little tigures,—Oh, how 
little they did look so far off! but anybody could 
recognize Johnuy’s straw hat and Nan’s light 
apron. 

Side by side, they trudged steadily away, two 
tiny pilgrims, almost out of sight. Grandpa | 
shaded his eyes to watch them, grandma stood 
close beside him, and all the aunts came crowd- 
ing excitedly to the door. There was a chorus 
of voices. 

“What shall you do?’ “What shall we do?” 
“Shall we ran after them?’ ‘*Would you hitch 
up the horse?”’ 

“No, don’t run after them,’? said mamma, | 
“The road is straight; they can’t get lost, and | 
they'll soon turn back. It is a real adventure to | 
tlem; they think they are doing something 
wonderful; don’t let us spoil it.’’ 


’ 











baby off to the workshop to crack butternuts. 
The very next pleasant day the thing was 
done, that ought to have been done before. 
Papa “hitched up” the horse, put mamma, 
Johnny and Nan into the carriage, and away 
they drove, up the north road, to the broad, 
white, sandy shore of Lake Erie, where the 
waves dashed up almost with a surf, and the | 
waters stretched far away, with no shore in| 
sight, like the ocean. | 
“Oh, why have we not been here before!” | 
sighed mamma, thinking how little of their visit 
now remained. | 
But the children, forgetting all else in the! 
present, ran up and down in delight, filled their | 
pails, and built forts, and gathered quantities of | 
the roundest, smoothest, prettiest pebbles you | 
ever saw. 
“Here is a milky-white one, shaped just like 


a bean!” shouted Johnny. Sure enough it was, 


and there were several more of them, as if some 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| Johuny, honest as the day; and then he coaxed | wonderful crystal bean-stalk grew under the 


water, whose pods had broken, and let these 
beauties wash to shore. 

“Here my ‘ittle pebble pennies!”’ cried Nannie, 
coming with a handful of tiny round thin ones. 
Then there were rich brown oval ones, flat and 
smooth, that the children gathered to have for 
little hearth-stones when they built houses. 

“Now, I'm going periwinkling!” said Johnny, 
who had already found three daitny little pointed 
shells. So he strolled along the water's edge, 
hunting for the pretty periwinkles, till he had a 
pocketful. 

If it could only have lasted longer! Bat the 
hours slip so fast, and everything comes to an 
end. ‘ 

still, Johnny and Nan have brought all the 
pretty pebbles back with them to their city 


home, for winter playthings, and vivid in their 


minds will ever be the memory of Lake Erie, 
and of the bumble-bee. 


Mary L. B. Brancu. 


_ oe 


For the Companion. 


MARGIE’ 


Ss DOLL. 





Dear little Margie sits under a tree, 

Sewing away like a sweet busy bee. 

No time for a frolic with buttertlies light, 

No time for a chase with the sunbeams so bright. 

She is making a dress for the dolly beside her, 

And oh! how the seams and the ruffles have tried 
her! 

But little Miss Dollie is going away, 

And sweet Mamma Margie has no time for play. 


But she talks as she sews. “Oh! it does seem to me 
That I can’t let you go! But then, dolly, you see 
That poor little child that we met, you and I, 
Yesterday with mamma. Why, it most made me cry 
To look at her even. She was too sick to talk 

And her back was so lame that it hurt her to walk. 
And it’s dreadful to think of her sitting all day 
Without even a dolly with which she can play! 


By this time the little wayfarers had passed | “So I’m going tosurprise her. How glad she will be 
Mr. Tallman’s house in the distance, and were | When you go to her, dolly, a present from me! 


fairly out of sight. Papa began to walk towards 
the gate, and grandpa towards the stable, while 
mamma and the aunts still watched from the 
porch, 

“Tsee them!’ said mamma, five minutes later, 
as two minute figures reappeared in sight, far, far 
away, but homeward bound—the straw hat and 
the light apron still easy to recognize. 

Nearer they came, and nearer, hand in hand, 
choosing their path among the tall weeds and 
tlowers by the roadside. Everybody was watch- 
ing and waiting to hail the small, tired travellers, 
when suddenly, about twenty rods from the 
house, such a sound of screaming and crying 
arose, that mamma, in terror, flew up the road 
to meet her darlings. 

“What is it? What is it?” she cried, catching 
Baby Nan up in her arms, for it was Nan who 

‘ried loudest, 

‘A bumble-bee!”’ explained Johnny. ‘There 
was & bumbie-bee on a flower, and it stung baby 
three times, on her ieg and her finger. I saw it, 
and I tried to drive it off.’’ 

Oh, how Nannie cried! The whole household 
met her with love and pity; grandma found soft 
linen, the aunts mixed saleratus water, and pa- 

. rode her on his shoulder till she felt better in 
her mind and stopped sobbing. 








grandpa, 
‘To Lake Erie,” said Johnny, manfully; “‘we 


there?’ 
“We thought we hadn’t better,”’ 


| You sit there and smile, and you'll smile just the 
| same 


| When another mamma gives to you a new name. 
| Lshould think you’d feel sorry for going away. 
I'm sure [ shall miss you whenever I play, 

But I will not be selfish, dear dolly; so 

| When I finish this ruflle—oh dear! you must go! 


jt think T won't hurry; it’s nice as ean he 

| To be sitting together here under this tree; 
And you are behaving so nicely to-day, 
Sitting quietly and listening to all that Tsay. 
0 dolly, you darling! when you know Tam sad, 









[NUTS _TO CRACK, 


= ——» 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
A BEE-HIVE. 


Take B froma piece of wood, and leave tuft of hair; 

Take B from clear, shining, leaving what's “fair 

and square ;” 

Take B froma shrub, and leave an extent; 

Take B from a brute, and you leave Orient; 

Take Bb from an escort, French for water you leave; 

Take B from Irish speech, and leave what will 

thieve; 

Take B from the border, and leave skating place; 

Take B from support, and leave a close chase; 

Take B from cheek color, and leave full of juice; 

Take B from quite lively, and leave what may lose; 

Take B froma gap, leaving take from the hand; 

Take B from young chickens, leaving measure for 
land; 

Take B from an inlet, and leave what means yes; 

Take B from qaite naked, leaving verb you may 
guess; : 

Take B from a soldier's house, leaving a drink; 

Take B from quite wide, leaving wide path, I think. 


» 


ae 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


Diagonals, 
Read me from right to lett, a fruit you'll see; 
From left to right, another fruit ‘twill be. 
Cross Words. 
My Jirst the rake and pitehtork know; 
My reat is often worn for show; 
My @urd tor holding fruit is prime; 
My fourtha period of time; 
My jiyth is round and rolling ever, 
And yet we see its motion never. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Jehead a girl’s name, and leave to exist. 

Behead an adjective meaning tidy, and leave an 
action. 

Behead a fruit, and leave a part of the head, 

Behead a season, and leave to bury. 

Behead a story, and leave a kind of liquor. 

Behead an animal, and leave a verb. 

Behead a number, and leave a possessive pronoun, 

Behead to pause, and leave a toy. 


4. 
LETTER FROM A YOUNG COOK CONTAINING TWEN- 
TY-FIVE HIDDEN CONDIMENTS, 

DEAR MA,—Certainly IT may now write to you, as 
a general success has crowned my culinary efforts. 
Alter your tone of criticism now, and illuminate 
your face with a smile—or must arduous labor be 
denied even so small a reward? All next stummer 
savory Viands shall grace our table, even tothe pud- 
ding Frederic loves so well, which he came across 
in that aristocratic inn among the mountains. 

That bush in the garden fence corner isa pepper 
ilge, so says Cass. Tam intending to trim it ap 
nicely as a companion tree to the pig-nut Meggie set 
out last fall. Little Master Basil Castlemon peeled 
the bark partially from the pig-nut last week, ana 





Why do you keep siniling, as though you were glad? | cut down a grape-vine. Gardens are not at all places 


“Tl put in your pocket a shiny new penny; 

Most likely your sick new mamma won't have any; 
| And I'll write her a message, too, only to say 
| That you were a present on my last birthday. 


Thope you won't tear it. Why, dolly, I guess 
That one of us feels nearly ready to ery; 
| Perhaps it is you,—for it shall not be I! 


| 
| 
| dress; 
| 


——__+or — 


For the Companion. 


DOUBLE V. 
| “It’s tome! It’s to me!”’ said Genie, reading 


the address on the small box left at the door by | 


the ‘‘expressman.”’ 

“Cut the cord quick, mother!’’ 
| The cord was cut, and the paper wrapping 
\taken off the box, when her mother’s eye de- 


} ; A : ; 
box-lid was slowly pushing up to give something 


a breath of air. 





wants to get in without knocking,” said Genie’s 

mother, carefully lifting the cover of the box. 
“Oh, oh! the ugly, pretty thing!’ exclaimed 

| Genie. 

| The ‘“‘ugly, pretty thing’’ was a little turtle. 

His shell was about the size of a silver dollar. 
“He has hada long journey, shut up so tight,”” 


said Genie’s mother, as she shook the turtle out 


’ 





| dered and swam, and seemed quite at home. 


tected a slight motion, as if one corner of the | 


“Tam afraid we bave a traveller here who | 


carefully into a basin of water, where hie floun- 


| Double V’s head is green, striped, and dashed 
with yellow lines; his eyes are jet black. There | 
} are two vermilion spots on his head, one each 


spot. between these, on the top of his head. 


| yellow, and shaded by a green V on the top. 


things are made of?” asked Genie. 


shell is used in that way. 
| ‘hawk’s-bill turtle.’ 


| parent, and beautifully-colored. 





| ‘How do they put the gold in, like the gold 


| stars in the balls of Aunt Mary’s comb?” 


“The shell is put in boiling water until it be- 
| comes soft. Then the gold can be put upon it, 


“Oh, how pretty he is under!” exclaimed Ge- | and it is pressed in moulds and polished.” 


nie, turning him on his back with a little stick. 
“Where in the world were you going?” asked | ‘‘Two green V's on a yellow ground. I mean | stars pressed into his shell,” said Genie, ‘‘but 


so 


to call him ‘Double V 


| And so this is the name of Genie’s turtle, that | and enjoying himself. 
Were going to dig in the sand and get pebbles.” | travelled ‘alone in the dark, without any lunch,” | tired, and feels as if he was in prison, we can 

“Well, why didn’t you keep on till you got all the way from Kansas, where he was born, | just take him to the sand-bar, and let him slip | Acme, came, mace. Pare, pear, reap. Elva, lave, 
and where he has cousins very inuch like him- | off into the river. 
auswered | self, only they have scarlet V's instead of yellow. ' yet. Double V.” J. ®. 8. 


“Well, my turtle is pretty enough to have gold 


There now! [’'m most through with this dear little 


side, just back of his eyes, and a very small red | 


The upper part of his shell is green, edged all | 
around with small scallops of yellow. It is reg 
ularly marked off with lines of black and yellow. | 

“His tail is another ‘double V,’”’ said Genie, 
after watching him a while longer. It was light 


“Does this kind ever grow into the tortoise- | 
shel! turtle, that combs, and sleeve-buttons, and 


| ‘No; there is only one kind of turtle whose 


It is called the 
Its shell is almost trans- 


But I sha’n’t let you go just 


for youngsters, and had Leaught him in my grasp, I 
certainly should have taught him where to range. 
Peeling shade-trees is great sport for the only son of 
avicar. Away with such an idea! It is not worth 
apenny. Royal heart has the old vicar, but his son 
will need changing erelong, I think. 

Have you seen those Aldine landscapes by Harry 
Fenn? Elegant, aren't they? Then there's a view 
of the Mosque of Omar. Jo, Ramsay is copying it 
incrayon. I don’t know which will get to drawing 
first, Frederic or I, Andersonville Prison is the 
picture I shall copy. 

Good-by, and may balmy sleep visit your couch 
with pleasant dreams. Your affectionate 

DoRoTHY MELISSA. 











| 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Often worn by ladies. 


6 
RIDDLES. 
1. Your eyes have always done, if good, 
A picture ora view, 
A trap to catch unlucky fish. 
Now don’t you wish you knew? 


2. I’m of every sort, and shape, and size; 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. It is pride (pried). 


ears. 
4. Fizz (phiz), pop, rattle, crack (in the wall), 











I’matree, ’mablow. Now name me, ye wise. 


. ss _ ‘ 1. Dove, Teal, Crow, Swan, Ostrich, Emu, Knob, 
| I'd rather have him sailing around in the water] Long, Daw, Owl. 

And then, if he gets 
: 3. Rood, door, odor. Care, acre, race. Teem, 
meet, metre. Peat, tape, pate. Pean, pane, nape. 


vale. Lead, dale, deal. Spear, spare, reaps, pares, 


= 














The SuBSCRIPTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 






year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order 1s Ve ved by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
anee, a ms aT ana nt of arrearages is made, as re- 
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Mone tered letter All postimasters are re- 
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RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required 
money by us before the date opposite 
your paper can be ehanged 





r letters whenever requested to do so, 
after receipt of 
your name on 





DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to winch your 
seper is sent. Your name eannot be found on our 
hooks tinless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters - ) Bi hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MA & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 

CAUTIONS IN EATING. 


1. Of course, don’t eat too much, 
finids are limited in quantity. All above enongh is 
undigested, and weakening the system, 
and often causing paralysis of the brain by drawing 


The digestive 
irritating 


on the nervous force more rapidly than it is gener- 
ated, 
2. Don't eat between 


meals. The stomach must 


rest, or it will sooner or later break down. Even 
the heart has to rest between the beats. 
3. Don't eat a full meal when exhausted. The 


stomach is as weak as the rest of the body. 

4. Don’t take 
night. The digestive system needs to share 
in the rest and recuperation of sleep. 
a fall 


a lunch at noon, and eat heartily at 
whole 
Besides, the 
tendency is to put meal into a weakened 
stomach. 

1 


5. Don’t substitute stimulus for food,—like many 
women who do half a day’s work on strong coffee or 


ten. As well, in the case of a horse, substitute the 
whip for oats, 
6. Don't have a daily monotony of dishes. Varie- 


ty is necessary for relish, and relish is necessary to 


good digestion. 

7. Don’t eat blindly. There can be nothing in 
the body—minseles, membranes, bones, nerves, brain 
One 


another 


—Which is notin our food, article furnishes 


We 
articles do not 


and others. 
flour. 
nourish, but only warm. 

&. 
summer than in winter. 


one or more elements, 


could starve on fine Some 
less in 
fat 
as being 
and 


Eat according to the season,—one-third 
In the latter 
and starch, are 


season, 
meat, appropriate, 
heat-makers; in the former, milk, vegetables, 
every variety of ripe fruit. 

9. Eat with cheer. Cheer promotes digestion; 
care, fret and passion arrest it. Lively chat, racy 
anecdotes, and innocent} gossip, are better than Hal- 
ford sauce. 


sugar 


THEIR FIRST PEEP INTO A MIRROR. 
Possibly we should not all be as frank to own our 
deformities as these poor heathen were even if we 


could 
“See oursels as ithers see us.” 


A Christian lady in Siam relates the following in 
“Children’s Work for Children”: 


A few weeks a a company of Siamese women 
came to see me and to look at my house. They con- 
sider it a great treat if I invite them through my 
rooms and let them look at my bed, my tables, my 
chairs, my pictures and nieknacka, and especially if 
they can geta look at themselves in the mirror on 
the bureau 

One or two of those who came had been here be- 
fore, and they were telling of how they looked in 
the glass till the others were all anxious to see, too, 
so they gathered in a erowd and stood before the 
mirror. 

One 


quick look, and then a surprised, startled 
away, ind some looked about to see who was really 
there. They had never seen themselves before, and 
did not know how miserable they looked with their 
black teeth and half-naked bodies. They drew their 
irfs over their breasts, and tried to hide from the 
sight of themselves. 

One turned to me and said, we are verv hateful- 
looking, don’t you think so?’ [did not tell them I 
had always thought so, but [ said, “Now, since vou 
know how rou look, is it anv wonder that we always | 
tell you to wear more clothes and to quit chewing 
betel?’ 


ac 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS, 
Professor Wilder gives these short rules for action 
in case of accidents: 
For dust in the eves, avoid rubbing; dash water 
into them. Remove cinders, ete., with the round 


point of a lead pencil. Remove insects from the 
ear by tepid water; never put a hard 







light barns, dip the part in cold water; if the skin 
is destroyed, cover with varnish. Smother a tire 
with carpeta, ete.; water will often spread burning 
oil and increase the danger. 





ery, and some of them hid their faces, others jumped | 


3efore passing through smoke, take a full breath, 
and then stoop low; but if carbon is suspected, walk 
erect. Suck poison wounds, unless your mouth is 
sore; enlarge the wound, or, better, cut out the 
— without delay. Hold the wounded part as 
ong as can be borne to a hot coal, or end of a cigar. 

In case of poisoning, excite vomiting by tickling | 
the throat by water or mustard. For acid poisons, 
give alkalies; in case of opium poison, give strong 
coffee, and keep moving. If in water, float on the 
back, with the nose and mouth projecting. For 
apoplexy, raise the head and body; for fainting, lay 
the person flat. 


“STAMPS TO TRAVEL.” 
“Trifler”’ telis in the Boston Journal how he once 
noticed life’s hard realities obtrude on love’s young 
dream: 


It was midnight when Buffalo was reached, and 
soon after the train halted there entered the sleep- 





ing-car a blooming pair, to whom evidently some 
clergyman’ had but just pronounced the words 
which made them one. They were clearly from 


some rural place, and had come into Buttalo to take 
the train for the inevitable tour. 

The groom was arrayed in a vest of startling pat- 
tern, and in coat and pantaloons of unwonted 
broadcloth, and his hands were loosely enveloped 
in gloves which were a couple of sizes too large for 
him, as if they had been purchased with a view to 
all possible contingencies of growth. The bride 
was resplendent in the accumulated tinery dear to 
the rustic mind on such important occasions. 

The pair, with the aid of the porter, found a sec- 
tion which chanced to be opposite that oceupied by 
the “Trifler.” Soon the condnetor of the car came 
around to collect the money for the berth. His 
statement of the price elicited a smothered ejacula- 
tion from the groom, but the money was paid. 

Then, as the conductor disappeared, the groom 
was heard to remark to his beloved in tones of deep 
and painful emotion, “1 tell you what, Maria, i 
takes stamps to travel.’ Thus early had the hard 
realities of life intruded upon them. 





a 
A DISGUSTED CANARY. 


An exchange tells the following anecdote of a ca- 
nary which was a total abstainer: 


Mary Moore has a pet canary bird, which has been 
trained to many pretty ways. Every day at meal- 
times Mary opens the eage door, and Dick flies out | 
and lights upon her shoulder, where he stays until 
the meal is over. 

Ile has been taught that he must be quite still 
while Mr. Moore asks a blessing on their food; 
unless he comes at once when the cage door is opened, 
he waits in silence until the ble ssing is over. 

Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he ex- | 
pects a taste of everything she eats, and whenever 
she drinks, she holds up to him a spoonful of tea or 
coffee, which he sips as if he liked it. 

One day Mary was ill and faint. The doctor or- 
dered brandy and water to revive her, and when she 
tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. 

Hle laid his head against her face, peeped and 
coaxed, till, just for fun, she held up the spoon to 
his be ak; but no sooner had Dick tasted the br: indy 
than he ‘flew into a violent passion, shook his head, 
stumped his feet, and beat his wings, scolding sharply 
all the time. 

Then, in disgust, he flew back into his cage, and 
would neither come out nor notice Mary again all 
day. 


sO, 





+> 
THOUGHTLESS MISCHIEF. 
The following incident should warn boys and girls 
that their thoughtless fun may do much injury: 


A female elephant at the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens died last Thursday from an illness which 
set in the day after the Fourth, and whose cause was 
a mystery to the keepers. A post mortem examina- 
tion showed, however, that the animal had taken 
into her stomach a large quantity of pebble-stones, 
sticks, wads of paper, and pe: anut-bags enclosing 
dirt, which indigestible substances undoubtedly 
caused her death. It is considered certain, too, that 
mischievous children had taken advantage of the 
poor creature’s fondness for candy, cake, etc., to 
toss these articles down her throat on the Fourth. 


+ 
A WOUNDED EAGLE. 
The tenacity of life which marks an eagle, and its 
power of endurance, are illustrated by the following: 


A dead African eagle was lately found at Maina, 
on the southern Greek coast. On examining the 
bird, an iron-headed arrow, over a foot long, was | 
found transtixed under one of the wings. Evident- 
ly, the eagle had been fired at and struck in Africa 
by some native, and had borne the arrow in its body 
in its long flight over the Mediterranean until it fell 
dead from exhaustion on touching land at Maina. 








+. 
FRIGHTENED TO DEATH, 
An extraordinary case of fright oceurred the 


other day at the depot in Frankfort, Ky.: 

A horse which was ridden 
alarmed as it approached the 
there was unusual commotion 


heeame very much 
train, around which 
and confusion, anc 


his rider, when just at that moment there was an 
unearthly screech from the engine, and the horse 
} sprang back a few steps, fell, and was dead in an 
instant. 

+ 


“EMPLOYMENT OF TIME.” 





instrument | 


into the ear. If an artery is cut, compress above | 
the wound; if a vein is cut, compress below. 
If choked, get upon all fours and cough. For 


A young lady graduate read an essay entitled, 
|*Employment of Time.’ Her composition was 
te on the text, “Time wasted is existence; used, 
| is life.” 
| of zephyr of different shades and commenced work- 
ing asky-blue dog with sea-green ears and a pink 
tail on a piece of yellow canvas, She expects to 
have it done by next Christmas. 
+> 
A POSER. 

Serqeant-Major—“Now, Private Smith, you know 
very well that none but officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers are allowed to walk across this 
grass." 

Private Smith—“But, Sergeant-Major, I've Cap- 
tain Graham's verbal orders to’ —— 

Serqeant-Major—“None o° that, sir! Show me 
the captain’s verbal orders!) Show'm to me, sir.”’ 
Punch, 


~- 


A HUMOROUS apothecary in Boston exposes a case | 





scription, “Cheaper than dirt.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


his fright was increased as he was urged forward by | 


The next day she purchased eight ounces | 


of soap in his shop-window, with the pertinent in- 


Robust and blooming health in Hop Bitters, and 
no family can afford to be without them. (Com. 





An invention of | ine stimable value asa wn henatifer | 
has atlength been perfected, in mask form, and is to be 
worn at night. While being perfectly harmless, and easily 
applied, it secures to the wearer a blooming and faultless 
complexion. For descriptive treatise containing full par- 
ticulars, address The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York. (Communicated. 








eooD CHANCE for honest, intelligent business 
men or ts. New business; light work. Address 
CHAP Mi ‘AN, Madison, Indiana. 


J.B. 

y * A.STAMP ALBUM. No.1,Flexible Covers,25e. 
e No.2, Board Covers (containing eat: logue), 50e. 

mixed with each, 8 varieties Fri uce 225 mixed and lists, 

15c and stamp. _ Mor le Li Sti amp C is 2% nde rhill Ce entre ’ Vt. 


WANTED S: ulesme nto take gener: il State te Agence ies. 


Saliury and expenses paid. TRIUMPH 
A BATH 
A.liust 














M’r’G CO.,, 116 Monroe St. » Chicago, il. 


‘Full, For Mineral, ra 
Artificial Sea > 







Fat Sitz, Imtac«, Adult, 








Bache renewed: : =F: 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. ? 
JORTRAITS 1: unite ‘i from Photographs, Enlarged, 

in Ou) Colors. Enlar alpina Three times, $4, | 


Write tor — nilars 
A. » Conneil Binffs, Towa. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. | 


Ketter than a horse, beeanse ron | 
ean ride it more nile sin: tdlay thi 
horse ean go, and it eats nothin 
stamp for pr 
ige illustrated cat 
full information. 
THE ror’ bn Rast ¥ te Bs wf 


S35 Stuer 


103 PIRCES MUSIC. $1, 00. 


ery nmmber of Musical Hours c. ntains 12 
an instrumental pieces by the best composers. All ne ee 
und popular. Wesend it8 months (96 vie ces)and 7 from 
Pins 1 re for $1. G. W. RICHARDSON & CO.,37 Lempile 
Vlace, I oston. Over 8000 ) Companion readers have it. 


LADIES CIRCULARS 


Send for Coreulars. 
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ADDRESS | 
PRESENT. Fr 





A WeAUTGUE 


|} <Any person sending 25¢ to cover expense of packi 


Free! 






mailing, will reeeive by return mailan elegant box ot } 
fumed French PAPETERIEF, 24 envelopes 
paper, and a 52-page Autograph 
ferus, flowers, &c. jets depend on future orders for 
profit. ACK & CO., Sprit 


BANKRUPT SALE of POTTERY PICTt 


Unexampled Barge 
short time in fine Embossed Pictures, Ca 
Chromos, recently purchased by usat turced sale. Sam- 
ple package <r 250 beantiful pictures, with cat- 

100 large elegant pictures. 25e. Agents | 
ssn ome Ay 


a ; : <HOLAS 
Publishing € oO. 80 Keekiman Street, oF wh =i] 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervousdiseases, 
inpaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain | 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. | 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 


sane py 
EXTRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL CURATIVE. | 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re-| 
lieve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation, Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Internal and External | 
Bleeding, &c. 

The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cures performed by | 
| this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
| in which it has been held by all classes for the | 
| past thirty-seven years has not abated. 
| The skill gained by experience in selecting the | 
vegetable components, and in its manufacture | 
warrants the company in claiming for POND'’S 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curative prop- 


r- 
and sheets of 
Albuin, illustrated with 
om 
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New 














edy. 
While we do not claim Ponn's Extract to be | 

a Panacea, 

eases to which it is adapted it is a eure beyond 

all question, and is a specific for all forms of 

Inflammation and Hemorrhages. 

| Wherever INFLAMMATION or PAIN exists it isa complete 


} 





cure. BLKEDING OF THE LUNGS, STOMACH, NOSE and 
Wovnns 1s controlled and stopped ina briet time. Rngv- 
| MATISM, NEL ALGIA, Lt MBAGO, Patn in Sipr or Back 
are eured. HRADACHE, TOOTHACHE, LARACTIE. BURNS, 


ScCALDs, ULC S, BRUISES, LAMENESS,WEAKNESS. LILI s, 
SorE Evers, Crovr, Sore THROAT, Dirurnenia, Ca- 
TARLA, f moahe E DISEASES, AGVE in KREASTS, Ke. in tact 
for all complaints where a soothing, heal ng emollient is 
| desired, no other remedy gives suc h positive results and 
| Satisfaction. 

| Do not be induced to take any other preparation, or you 
will be disappointed. See you get the genuine, having our 
| Trade-Mark wrapper on the bottle, and name below in 


the glass. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


Our New History and Uses of Pond’s Extract, and of | 











our New Preparations, will be sent free on application to 
18 Murray Street, New 


Pork 





BSTOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, (Clean- 
ness, Durability & heapness. Unequaled. 
ORBRSE BROS., ‘Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





THE VOICE OF WORSHIP 
THE TEMPLE 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY 


| JOHNSON’S 
| JOHNSON’S NEW 


| are very perfect Instruction Books for learning to play 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


| orama of Ladies’ 


| 40 


erties not attained by or found in any other rem- 


we maintain that for the many dis-| 4 




























































































AUG. 21, 1879. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR AUTUMN. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. have during the summer be¢ 
preparing for a vigorous Singing-book campaign, and a1 
now prepared to announce a few new books, by writers 
the first ability. 





($9 per dozen), by 
L. O. EMERSON, is 
designed for Choirs, Singing Classes and Conventions 


($9 per dozen), by W. O. Perkins, 
is for Singing Classes, Conventions 
and Choirs. 


(35 ets.), by Rev. S. A. 
ALMAN, is one of the best 
collections of Gospel Songs ever put together, and will 
be largely used in all kinds of meetings. 





NEW METHOD OF HAR- 
MONY ($1), 

METHOD OF THOR- 
OUGH BASS ($1), 


and compose chord music. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD ($150), by L. 
O. Emenson, is a new and superior book for cultivat- 
ing the voice, 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 











J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Ke Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’'l Agents, 
608 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


se nicl tow tlogne. 


iam 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


for September, now ready. Commences a splendid new 
story entitled “Cross Purposes.” The September part 
also contains an Immense Colored Fashion Pan- 
and Children’s Dresses, and 4 ( 
Gigantic Supplement over one yard square, with 
over 75 figures, illustrating all the latest Fashions 
from Paris, with full-size patterns for entting out. 
The Supplements alone are worth more than 
the price of the “Journal.” 

Sold everywhere. Mailed for 35 cents. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
(Formerly the Willmer & Rogers News Company,) 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER | | O8GANS $20.n02 


i wards; PIANOS 
120 npwards, not wsed a year, good as new; 

= arranted. NEW PIANOS and ORGANS at 

SX TRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash.Send 
| for = Te HORACE WA ATERS, Agent, 
t 14th Stree, N. Y. - 0. Box, 3530, 


HE 


MARVELLOUS ORGUINETTE. 


Just the thing for the Country! 


| Excellent in Tone. 
Unique in pesien 
L -erfectly Simple in Principle. 
Strong in Constructi ° 
Jurable in Every Part. 
Perfect in Execution. 
Plays am wit vatest Music. 
Child can Perform on 
Every Home win! - One. 
got will play Hymns, Popular Airs, Polkas,Waltzes.R 
ats of Quadrilles, Hornpipes, ete. 
ixe Va 
eanequal. Price from &8 to #50. Send for full partic- 
ulars oF, TRIFET, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass., 
dealer in Foreign Star mps, Embossed Pictures, ete., and 
‘ublisher of “TRIFET'S “MONTHIL a 



























A bad breath may result from acidity of the stom- 
ach or from bilionsn n either case a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 





ss. 












administered acco 1g to directions, will supplant this 
ag asant ae anion with a sweet and healthful one 
| is a saline corrective, specially suitable for wa:m 


enmoe. and "peaes the system strong to do its work of 
recuperation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 


| 


| e ae 5. 
reduction during the Midsummer Months 
ing been Elected MAYOR ot my city and entr 
with its bonds shout i be sufficient proof of my res} 
Dility. Latest circulars and Iinstrated Newspaper / 
Address D/ AN’ LF. BEATTY, Washington 


JATENTS, KADE-MARKS, CAVEA 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, Proprieto 

of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty-four vears’ experi- 
ence as Solicits Hand-book on Patents, 


rs of Patents, 
| with full directions and adv ice, sent free. 
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and ORGANS, $1,100 Piar 
or 

pementons 
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